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Mr. Bacon at work on his great Picture of the Coronation. 
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HOW THE CORONATION 
PICTURE WAS PAINTED. 


A TALK WITH MR. JOHN H. F. BACON, A.R.A. 


BY ARTHUR FISH. 


‘You must understand, first of all, that by the direct command of His Majesty the 
picture was to be not merely a representation of the Coronation, but of the Coronation 


‘in the Abbey’—a far different matter.” 








ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL STUDIES OF THE PAINTER. 


ITH these preliminary words 
W of explanation Mr. Bacon 
opened the door of his 
beautiful studio in Queen’s Gate 
Terrace—built for the accommodation 
of his huge canvas—and I caught my 
first sight of the great work which will 
be the feature of the forthcoming 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
Supported on two easels the 198 feet 
area (II by 18) of canvas seemed to fill 
the studio, extensive and of noble pro- 
portions though it be, and one realised 
immediately what a gigantic task the 
Royal command had imposed upon the 
painter. If the Abbey were to be 
represented adequately and unmis- 
takably the work of the artist must of 
necessity be vastly extended. The 
difficulty was increased, of course, by 
the obliteration of most of the charac- 
teristic features of the building by the 
handiwork of the carpenters who held 
possession for months previous to the 
ceremony of the Coronation. The tiers 
of galleries overlooking the Sacrarium, 
blocking out windows and hiding the 


grey old tombs, generally visible, 
which flank the space before the High 
Altar ; the upholstery and draperies to 
cover the nakedness of the carpentry, 
the brilliant blue carpet which covered 
the mosaic pavement of the Sacrarium 
and extended down to the thrones— 
all combined to rob the wonderful 
Abbey of its character and add to the 
difficulties of the painter. That he has 
overcome them in a measure is at once 
evident, for a glance at the picture 
reveals that the scene depicted is cer- 
tainly taking place in the Abbey— 
albeit it is an Abbey in strange attire, 
unusual, and, it must be confessed, 
lacking the dignity of its own grey 
simplicity. 

Mr. Bacon went to his work with his 
mind perfectly clear of precedent. “I 
had never seen one of the official 


records of a Coronation,” he said, “‘ in 
fact, even now I have only seen a 
reproduction of Hayter’s ‘ Coronation 
and judging by 
liberty of trans- 
its proper 


of Queen Victoria,’ ”’ 
that he took the 


ferring the reredos from 
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position to form a background to his 
picture. 

Neither in Hayter’s painting, nor in 
the late Mr. Edwin Abbey’s depiction 
of King Edward VII’s Coronation, is 
there any definite indication that the 
ceremony took place in Westminster 
Abbey. Each gives a glimpse of the 
South Transept, but neither includes 
sufficient of the architecture to stamp 
it indubitably as part of the Abbey of 
Westminster. 

When I first saw Mr. Bacon’s picture 
in January much still remained to be 
done, but even then with its vastness, 
its suggestion of numerous portraits 
yet to be painted, one could not but 
be impressed by the herculean task 
which the painter had undertaken—a 
task altogether incommensurate with 
his apparent physical strength. As he 
stood in front of his creation, the artist 
looked too frail to have accomplished 
such a work—its immensity was such 
a contrast to him as, with rule or 
brush in hand, he explained its 
mass of detail, or talked of the people 
represented. 

“Tt was really work for two years,” 
he said pathetically, ‘‘ but it had to be 
ready for this year’s Academy. We live 
so quickly nowadays that if its exhi- 
bition had been delayed for two years, 
all interest in the Coronation would 
have vanished, and even now it is 
almost ancient history.”’ 

But those who look at the picture in 
Burlington House will not realise what 
it has meant to the painter: the un- 
remitting labour, the anxiety, the 
strain, both mental and physical, that 
it has entailed. They will see it in its 
entity, framed and varnished, realising 
nothing of its evolution, its myriad 
difficulties, its laborious piecing 
together—and the light word of criti- 
cism will come trippingly to the 
lips without any thought of, or any 
allowance for, the painter’s travail. 

“T commenced it the day after the 
ceremony in the Abbey, and ever since 
I have seen nothing, talked of nothing, 
thought of nothing, but the Coronation 
picture. It has been with me in every 


waking moment, it has taken possession 
of me in the hours that should have 
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been given to sleep, and my great 
longing now is that when it is finished 
I shall be able to sleep. I have only 
had one interval from work on it in 
all the intervening months since its 
commencement, and that was enforced 
by a physical collapse at Christmas.” 

The commission for the work was 
given a month before the ceremony, 
and, at an interview with the King, His 
Majesty gave Mr. Bacon his views as to 
the setting of the scene. The Abbey 
was to be represented worthily, unmis- 
takably, and the question had to be 
settled as to the manner in which it 
was to be accomplished. Mr. Bacon 
reminded me that the Abbey generally 
impresses one by its narrowness. From 
whatever aspect one views the interior 
this is emphasized, even in the superb 
view along the nave from the western 
door—the most extended view one can 
obtain—one is impressed by the high- 
ness of the roof and the narrowness of 
the vista. While looking down from 
the steps of the Sacrarium the narrow- 
ness becomes even more accentuated 
by the encroachment of the choir stalls. 
Thus the idea of a successful composi- 
tion from this aspect was at once ruled 
out as impracticable. It was absolutely 
necessary that the scene should be 
represented from the side, by a picture 
which should include as much of the 
architecture as was possible from such 
a point of view. 

Every facility was afforded to the 
painter, and for three weeks prior to 
the ceremony he was in the Abbey. 
A spot from which he was to v ew the 
scene was chosen on the north side of 
the Sacrarium, where are the tombs 
of Aymer de Valence and Aveline of 
Lancaster. The time was occupied in 
making careful studies of the archi- 
tectural setting, or at least of such as 
was left visible by the carpenters when 
their work was finished. Immediately 
facing him was the Royal “‘ box,” and 
the gallery over it erected above the 
tomb of Anne of Cleves. In the centre 
of the Sanctuary—and of the picture- 
stood the Coronation chair with its 
historic stone of Scone, allowing barely 
sufficient space on either side for the 
passage of the ceremonial processions. 
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The artist’s view, therefore, was 
unique, so far as the ordinary spectators 
of the scene were concerned. It was 
shared with him by a Danish artist, 
while in the next space, curtained in, 
stood Sir Benjamin Stone, with his 
camera, who was to make a brave 
attempt at a photographic record of 
the pageant. A well-known French 
artist shared a place with him, though 
his only possibility of witnessing the 


sight for the picture runs along level 
with the top of Her Majesty the Queen’s 
head, and unfortunately very few people 
will have the opportunity to view the 
canvas under such a condition. At Bur- 
lington House the picture will certainly 
be too high up for anyone to get this 
view of it. The people who go close 
to it—as people always do to look at a 
picture of this kind—will see nothing 
but the lower half, and those who stand 
































The Stuaio, 


scene was by looking between the cur- 
tains that screened the photographer 
and his camera. Thus, even to those 
who were privileged to witness the 
gorgeous scene, Mr. Bacon’s presenta- 
tion of it will be entirely unfamiliar, 
and the artist is quite prepared to hear 
that it is nothing like they saw. 

“Of course it will not be,” he 
remarked, “for their point of view 
wherever they were placed, was alto- 
gether different from mine, which was 
unique. Placed as I was, my line of 





back will see merely the galleries and 
the roof.” 

His Majesty the King having ap- 
proved the artist’s suggestion for the 
point of view of the picture, the 
matter was then left entirely in Mr. 
Bacon’s hands ; not even a preliminary 
sketch was required. He therefore at 
once set to work, and in making his 
architectural studies, was very soon 
confronted with a difficulty that was 
to prove one of the most troublesome 
in connection with the picture, that 
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relative to the effect of light and shade’ the daylight came pure and undefiled 
in the Abbey. through clear glass windows behind 






































Lady Mary Dawson. 


: “ The conflicting lights,” he said, the altar and in the ambulatory, 
were almost baffling. On the left penetrating into the temporary gallery 
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over the Royal box, illuminating with 
unexpected brilliancy places that ought 
by all the rules of painting to have 
been in deep shadow. From the right 
the sunlight poured through windows 
in rich profusion of colour, and giving, 
of course, an altogether different effect 
to that side of the scene. I watched 
the track of the sunlight each day to 
see how near the beams of light 
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myriad hidden lamps, and made a 
scene that was altogether impossible 
to render in paint. The glitter of 
diamonds and other jewels, the sheen 
of silk, the scintillating points of light 
gleaming and glittering all through the 
building were beyond the power of any 
painter to render. It could only be 
suggested, and that but faintly, by the 
use of metals, and if the picture were 

sprinkled with dia- 

















mond dust it would 
give but a far-away 
impression of the won- 


| ders of the actual 
| scene.” 
It will be remem- 


bered by those who 
saw in the Academy 
Winter Exhibition Mr. 
Abbey’s picture of the 
late King’s Corona- 
tion, that the artist 
utilised the light from 
the electric lamps to 
reveal the figures in 
the back rows of the 
| Royal box, but Mr. 
| Bacon has_ thought 
| better to ignore this 
feature and _ confine 
himself as nearly as 
possible to the effects 
of the natural light, 
which, as has_ been 
pointed out, he found 
sufficiently full of diffi- 
cult problems to satisfy 








| him. 

It is inevitable that 
comparisons will be 
| drawn between the 








A Study. 


approached the Coronation chair, and in 
one study they are shown within a few 
feet of it. On the actual day of the 
ceremony a bright burst of sunlight 
broke on the chair just as the King 
had returned to the throne under the 
lantern. 

‘“ But to add to my trouble with the 
lighting, at the supreme moment of the 
ceremony when the crown was placed 
upon the King’s head, the Abbey was 
flooded with electric light from a 


work of Mr. Bacon and 

: Mr. Abbey. It may 
be well, therefore, to recall the fact 
that the latter chose the moment in 
the ceremony which would afford him 
the greatest decorative effect—the 
moment when the Archbishop is 
actually crowning the King, and the 
massed peers simultaneously produce 
their coronets to place them on their 
own heads. It was the inevitable 
moment for Mr. Abbey, the glitter of 
the myriad coronets as they are raised 
in the hands of the peers to salute the 























newly-crowned Sovereign, flashing and 
reflecting almost distractingly to the 
spectator. The scene is full of move- 
ment, almost worryingly so in its mass 
of detail, and the widespread report is 
easily believable that the painter 
handed most of the work over to 
pupils for execution. 

Mr. Bacon, on the other hand, gives 
us the momentary restful interval after 
the Coronation. His Majesty is seated 
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told me that this work had taught him 
more of humanity than all his previous 
experiences put together. 

“The rehearsals could be likened 
to paper theatricals, progressing to 
tinsel and spangles, and culminating 
in the final scenes in fine gold and 
diamonds—metaphorically and_liter- 
ally ; while with the King’s arrival the 
chief place was filled indeed, to the 
exclusion of all others. There is a 























The Altar—showing the Coronation Chair. 


in the historic chair crowned and robed, 
the Archbishop has just descended 
from the double footstool on which he 
stood to crown the King preparatory 
to pronouncing the Benediction. It is 
one of the most solemn moments of the 
ceremony, and its representation 
avoided the feeling of theatricality 


that forces itself on one when looking 
at Mr. Abbey’s picutre. 

All the rehearsals in the Abbey were, 
of course, attended by Mr. Bacon. He 





wonderful ‘something’ about the 
Sovereign that marks him off from 
humanity at large. It is observable 
to some extent in every member of the 
Royal Family—even in the youthful 
Prince of Wales; some indescribable 
quality that pertains to them alone.” 
The chief feature of the composition 
the participators in the Coronation 
having been arranged, the question 
had to be faced as to the manner in 
which the spectators in the galleries 
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were to be dealt with. It was sug- 
gested to Mr. Bacon that they could be 
treated impressionistically—as a mass 
without special definement. But he 
observed on the day of the ceremony 
that from his position he could dis- 
tinctly recognise a friend seated in the 
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possessed with a feeling of absolute 
terror at the immensity and responsi- 
bility of his task. It seemed over- 
whelmingly gigantic, but he faced it 
with a conscientious determination to 
go through with it. The suggestion to 
treat the serried masses of figures 



































The Archbishop of Canterbury's Cope. 


third row of the House of Commons 
gallery in the South Transept. This 


fact at once decided the question for 
him—up to that point at least every 
figure in the picture must be an actual 
portrait. 

As he yiewed the scene he 


Was 





vaguely was waved aside, and he 
determined to follow the facts as 


revealed to him by the recognition of 
his friend. 

His previous work on the C.LV. 
picture, painted for the Corporation 
of London, had given him some 
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experience in such work. That canvas this scene in the Abbey surpassed be- 
contains 275 portraits, of which only yond measure that of the Guildhall 


The Duke of Manchester. 


twenty-five were done other than from Here were uniforms of which no two 
sittings from the actual persons. But were alike; ladies with dresses, each 
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differing from the other, each wearing 
jewels of exquisite beauty and brilliancy. 
In the furthermost gallery at the 
extreme right of the picture, sixty-one 
portraits were to be introduced, and 
in the adjoining space forty, totalling 
to one hundred in that comparatively 
small part of the picture. All the 
peers were to be painted from life ; 
all the occupants of the Royal box, 
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sionism in painting is more a scientific 
demonstration than an art exercise ; 
it is a matter of optics. If all eyes 
were tuned up to a standard of vision, 
to the same point of sight, it would be 
a different matter, but while each 
individual sees things in his own way, 
either from actual defects in his eye- 
sight or from mental incapacity to see 
other than mere actualities, he thinks 

it is useless for 





artists to claim 














attention for their 
particular impres- 
sions of Nature 
demonstrated 
either by pointel- 
lism or cubism. 
Therefore, he be- 
ing called upon to 
represent an actual 
scene as truthfully 
as was compatible 
with his artistic 
sense, the decision 
was forced upon 
him that portraits 
must be painted of 
such spectators of 
the scene as were 





visible from his 
position in the 
Abbey. Practi- 
cally no_ photo- 
graphs have been 
used, for Mr 
Bacon assured me 
that he cannot 
““work from the 
flat.”’ 


Fortunately, Mr. 
Bacon is a rapid 














The Earl of Durham. 


and, of course, all the important 
personages on the floor of the Sacrarium. 

The extent of the work can thus be 
gauged, and it is no cause for wonder 
that the artist felt somewhat appalled 
by his task. It would have simplified 
the matter to have overcome his con- 
scientiousness and yielded to the sug- 
gestion to indulge in an impressionistic 
representation of the occupants of the 
galleries, but to Mr. Bacon impres- 





worker; his ex- 
perience as an 
illustrator has 
trained him in quickness of vision and 
surety of hand. But even so_ the 
task has been almost superhuman. It 
meant untold worry and anxiety to get 
the people concerned to fit in appoint- 
ments convenient to themselves and 
the artist. The figures in the galleries 
were painted direct from the sitters. 
The actual physical labour was tre- 
mendous, for each had to be painted 
on the canvas from a ladder. 
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“T have a good memory,” said Mr. 
Bacon, “but each portrait meant 
innumerable journeys up and down the 
ladder. I would take a look at the 
sitter and then ascend to the canvas, 
put in the touches, and then down 
again for another look; and so with 
each. The interminable ascendings and 
descendings became a veritable weari- 
ness of the flesh. But the result is 
satisfactory, in so far that everyone is 
unmistakably recognisable. I do not 
say that they are painted as is a minia- 
ture, for at the distance I was situated 
from them at the ceremony the details 
of the features were not discernible. A 
mouth was but a mark on the face, as 
it were, without distinct expression to 
anyone on the floor; but nevertheless 
these portraits contain work that will 
never be seen, and the whole do not in 
any measure represent the time and 
care expended upon them.” 

It is an interesting glimpse of the 
painter’s personality, his conscientious- 
ness in his work, his determination to 
make his picture as nearly truthful as 
could be, no matter what labour it 
involved. 

Every touch upon the canvas is from 
his own hand. It is true he had an 
offer at the very commencement of the 
work from a correspondent, who said 
that he had great experience in planning 
out and “ setting ’”’ such pictures But 
the offer afforded no temptation to Mr. 
Bacon ; it merely raised a wonder in 
his mind as to when and where the 
experience was gained. 

The actual performers in the Corona- 
tion ceremony are, of course, the most 
interesting features of the picture, with 
His Majesty the King as the central 
figure. 

“You will, of course, notice,” said 
Mr. Bacon, “and doubtless many 
people will remark upon, the absence 
of peeresses from the picture. But I 
would impress upon you this fact—the 
coronation of the King was essentially 
a masculine function; man held the 
field, as it were. The peeresses were 
out of the scene, and were not forcibly 
in evidence until Her Majesty the 
Queen was crowned. Even the Queen 
took no part in the ceremony. She 
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was there, but as a spectator, although 
to me, with her group of train-bearers, 
she afforded a pleasant relief to the 
work.” 

The space—carefully measured off 
by the artist—in which the scene 
occurred, that is to say, from the 
pillar at the extreme left of the picture 
level with the altar, and the cluster of 
columns at the corner of the South 
Transept, is 70 feet, and this is 
rendered to scale in the painting. But 
for the sake of an effect the next 
span across the transept is slightly 
narrowed from its actual proportions— 
one of the few artistic licences taken 
by the painter. Another which may 
be referred to here is the introduction 
of some of the Colonial representatives 
—Sir Joseph Ward and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier among them—on the extreme 
right of the picture. As a matter of 
fact they were sitting with the Ministers 
in the choir stalls, “out of the pic- 
ture.” Their inclusion, however, was 
decided upon to give the Colonies a 
“ show ” in the canvas. 

The group of bishops was designed 
in the preliminary scheme of the com- 
position to be light in tone, but the 
deep purple cope of the Bishop of Ripon 
threw this somewhat out of gear. 
When I first saw the picture the cope 
and the ornately decorated orphrey 
were painted with strict fidelity to the 
actualities, but, said the artist, ‘“‘ I shall 
have to exercise my licence again and 
lighten the cope to bring it into 
harmony with the rest of the compo- 
sition. I wish I could make it green, 
it would fit well then, but——” 

‘I was unfortunate,’ commented 
Mr. Bacon, ‘‘in the men, for, as a 
beautiful lady visitor said, ‘ there really 
was not a good-looking one amongst 
them, save perhaps the Bishop of 
Ripon.’ ”’ 

For these principal figures, of course, 
several sittings were necessary. The 
robes were worn as at the ceremony 
and painted with the portraits. 

Each of the group of peers at the 
left of the picture took some part in 
the ceremony. The Duke of Northum- 
berland carried St. Edward’s crown, 
the Duke of Argyll the sceptre, the 




















Duke of Beaufort the 
curbana, Earl Roberts 
the second sword and 
Lord Kitchener the 
third, the Duke of 
Somerset the orb, and 
the Duke of Richmond 
the sceptre with the 
dove. 

Behind the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, 
who stands at the left 
of the Coronation 
chair, is Lord Churchill, 
the Master of the 
Robes. At one part 
of the ceremony he 
had to use a pair of 
scissors, and the artist 
made the humorous 
suggestion—his sense 
of humour has_pro- 
bably done much to 
support him during the 
monotony of some of 
the work—that the 
scissors should be in- 
troduced in the pic- 
ture, but they are 
securely hidden be- 
neath the folds of the 
robes. 

Lord Beauchamp, 
with the Sword of 
Offering, occupies a 
prominent position in 
the centre of the group 
to the right of Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

The figure of Lord 
Carrington, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, is 
the most prominent in 
the picture—one by 
himself, sufficiently 
typical of the duties 
connected with his 
office. 

The actual day, the 
historic June ‘22nd, 
was one never to be 
forgotten by the pain- 
ter. “‘ I breakfasted at 
5.30a.m.,” he told me, 
“and nothing further 
passed my lips until 
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“ The actual physical labour was tremendous, for each figure in the galleries 
of tre Abbey had to be painted on the canvas from a ladder.” 
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2.30, and then some sandwiches were 
furtively eaten—veritable food for the 
gods they seemed. Never before—nor 
since—has a sandwich tasted so sweet 
or been so welcome.” 

Though the period of waiting ex- 
tended to hours, Mr. Bacon said that 
never once did the time drag ; never a 
feeling of weariness was experienced. 
There seemed to be something to see 
and do every minute, the interest 
never flagged. And all to whom he 
spoke on the matter afterwards—and, 
of course, there were many—acknow- 
ledged the same feeling. The interest 
was screwed up to a high pitch through- 
out, and from the commencement of 
the ceremony, of course, everything 
else was lost to sight, its fascination 
was irresistible. 

“ Curiously enough,” said Mr. Bacon, 
“the general impression of the scene 
to me, paradoxical though it may seem, 
was white. The gorgeous robes and 
uniforms seemed to be overwhelmed 
by the white of the dresses and the 
ermine robes.” 

Some rapid pastel sketches of the 
galleries were produced, and _ surely 
enough the white effect was there—it 
was only a close scrutiny that revealed 
the spots of colour, representing the 
uniforms, etc., which broke the per- 
vading lightness of tone. 

For the central figure of the picture 
His Majesty gave the artist special 
sittings after his return from the 
Indian tour, and there is no question 
that it is a most successful piece of 
work, whether considered as a portrait 
or as the representation of the Sove- 
reign of the British Empire. In it is 
revealed the painter’s supreme effort. 
When I saw the picture for the second 
time at the end of February the 
portrait of the King was just com- 
pleted, and the artist was grappling 
with the problem as to how he should 
adequately represent in paint the sheen 
of the golden robe of His Majesty. 
Once again there was the longing for 
something more than the colour-tube 
and brush, so as to render fittingly the 
glory of the wonderful fabric. 
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Much had been accomplished in the 
interval between my first and second 
visits, sixty more portraits had been 
painted—making some two hundred in 
all—but much still remained to be done. 
For another month the work was to be 
continued, filling in the mosaic of 
figures in the galleries and Royal box ; 
and one realised forcibly the physical 
strain that the work had entailed. 

The sketches which accompany this 
paper form as it were some of the 
scaffolding upon which the super- 
structure has been raised. In _ the 
study of the Abbev we have the com- 
plete setting of the Coronation cere- 
mony—a study which exhibits Mr. 
Bacon’s mastery of architectural per- 
spective and drawing. It serves as a 
most interesting historical document. 


The sketch portraits—executed in 
pastel—are wonderful examples of the 
artist’s skill as a portraitist and a 


worker in this medium. Each is a 
delightful artistic achievement, dainty 
in drawing and delicate in colour. In 
this work, indeed, Mr. Bacon is facile 
princeps, and in the execution of this 
series of sketches he doubtless experi- 
enced the greatest pleasure of the whole 
of the production. 

As it will appear in the Royal 
Academy, the picture will be as nearly 
as it can be a representation of the 
actual scene as it occurred in the 
Abbey, and this it must be remembered 
was what the artist was commissioned 


to perform, with all its difficulties 
and limitations artistically. Imagina- 
tion here had no place—the painter 


was to record an historical event, 
planned on traditionally conventional 
lines. Every part of the ceremony was 
carefully ordered and carried out. 
Each person taking part in it had his 
appointed place and duty, was even 
clothed according to regulation ; every 
accessory was scheduled as to its posi- 
tion and use. There was no allowance 
for imagination on the part of the 
artist chosen to depict the scene. 

An engraving of this picture is to be 
published by Messrs. William Doig & 
Co., of New Bond Street. 












SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


THE EXHIBITION AT EARL’S COURT. 































BY REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 


All London will probably flock to the great Exhibition which ts to be opened this 
mervy month of May, for there will be focussed within the acreage of Earl’s Court 
the very heart of national endeavour and the source of our strength. In “ Shake- 
sheare’s England”’ London was the centre of activity, and the home of the commerce, 
politics, and drama of the day. Those who read what follows will better understand 


what 1s to be seen and learnt. 
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paying more than 10 per cent. to pirates, whose “ singeing of the Spanish 
foreign money-lenders for a sum so_ king’s beard” nearly led to the sever- 
low as £200,000. The bear pit was a ance of Queen Elizabeth’s head. 
resort of good society, and it was Despite all this the Armada was 
possible for a public fight to take defeated, the colonial foundations of 
place between a bull and a bull-dog the Empire were laid ; and while valour 
whose fore paws had been cut off by lifted the country high in the regard 
way of handicap. of her neighbours, the drama _ of 
The hobble skirt was a thing of beauty Shakespeare carried conquest into the 
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at the Tower, and the names of Moor- 
gate, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, Cripple- 
gate, Newgate, and Ludgate mark out 
the area for us. Its circumference was 
less than two miles and a quarter. 
The population being three hundred 
thousand, the thoroughfares would be 
crowded. Cottages and alleys branched 
out as far as Whitechapel, which never 
seems to have been a_ fashionable 
quarter. Indeed, slums were set up 
there, “‘ filthy cottages’ according to 
Stow, and this despite Acts and procla- 
mations of Parliament. The aristo- 
cratic quarter stretched from Temple 
Bar to Westminster, where palaces and 
mansions fronted the river. The Queen 
herself was in residence at Greenwich 
or Whitehall. Nor was the river a 
mere parade for stately barges, but 
stretched seawards as the main artery 
of the new commercial life that was 
springing into being. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had given the money for a 
building christened by the Queen 
“ Royal Exchange.” At six o’clock 
each morning the bell on this building 
summoned men to work, and the 
streets were lined early with merchants, 
native and foreign, concerned with the 
business brought from France, the Low 
Countries, Sweden, Denmark, or the 
free city of Hamburg; and with less 
reputable transactions on the high 
seas. 

Lime Hurst or Lime Host had to 
surrender her boulevard of elm trees 
to make way for lowly dwellings. As 
Limehouse, the history of this neigh- 
bourhood is bound up with our Jan- 
guage. Shaftesbury Avenue (like St. 
Martin’s) might, however, have been 
described as “in the fields.”’ 

And the excursionist who comes up 
to the Exhibition by corridor express 
would in the old days have jolted along 
rough roads in a cart. Alighting at 
Euston or King’s Cross, he would have 
found himself in the country surround- 
ing the village at St. Pancras. Had he 


come to Victoria he would have had to 
pass through Westminster before get- 
ting to the theatres, while Waterloo 
would have been convenient for those 
who hoped to see Shakespeare act at 
the new ‘‘ Globe.” 
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The various trades grouped them- 
selves together. Paternoster Row, 
now, as then, stands for the wordy 
craft, both in writing and printing. 
The middle aisle of St. Paul’s was a 
place of daily meeting and genera! 
discourse. The Mermaid Tavern in 
Cheapside was the place for midday 
dinner. Several old _ priories, dis- 
established by Henry VIII., still kept 
an atmosphere older than the new 
commerce, though the bell of the 
Royal Exchange rang for matins of 
sterner meaning. Indeed, Sir Francis 


Drake lived for some time at the 
“Papey,”’ an old religious house in 
Aldgate. 


Probably at the present moment 
nothing will appeal more directly than 
Drake’s ship, the Revenge, which did 
so much to save this surging, busy 
I.ondon from the incursions of Spain. 
That was no day of Dreadnoughts. 
The most famous of Elizabethan ships 
will float easily upon the Earl’s Court 
lake, surrounded by the scenery of 
Plymouth Hoe. She was but 104 feet 
long, and 28 feet “beam.” Like our 
own ironclads, her grey hull will 
match the grey waters, but the white 
of her waterline will be in contrast with 
the red and black stripes of the port- 
holes, which like watchful eyes will 
shelter the glancing guns. She carried 
forty-three of these. They were painted 
red, twenty-four on the main deck, 
and sixteen on the gun deck. The 
heaviest were thirty-two pounders and 
eighteen pounders, with a bore of 6} 
inches and 5} inchesrespectively. They 
were from 12 feet to 8 feet long, 
and protruded through the _port- 
holes, save the short stern-chasers, 
and the swivel-guns which were set 
upon the upper deck to train upon 
the boarders, when the enemy, having 
hooked the ship with grappling irons, 
clambered over the side. Every de- 
tail of the ship, including the 
carved oak of her fittings, is modelled 
upon the original, and it will be 
possible for us to understand the sea- 
men’s life. 

The Revenge belonged to the Queen, 
though the nucleus of the crew were 
Drake’s privateers, or as we should 
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call them, “ pirates.”” They were men 
of a splendid courage, who in the 
Indies had held up cities and demanded 
tribute ; sacked galleons ; and ruled the 
high seas with a rod of iron, though 
their vessel was little larger than a 
coasting schooner, and the accommo- 
dation of the crew cramped and un- 
healthy. Besides these privateers were 
the “common sailors,’ who wisely 
asked for a month’s wages in advance 
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meat, but had a pound of cheese, 
half a cod or ling, or a pound of butter 
instead of cheese. 

The great adventure of the Armada 
may be described as the turning point 
in the country’s history. The year 
1588 came just four years after religious 
strife had put an end to the folk-plays 
and pageant at York, and the outward 
signs of communal unity were crumb- 
ling fast. Chaos ruled in Britain ; 


























The Bear Garden. 


““The South Bank of the River Thames, from Winchester Palace to Paris Garden, abounded with Circi and 


Theatres of various denominations. 


Among these, the ‘Old Bear Garden’ 


was appropriated for the keeping of 


‘bears, bulls, and other beasts, to be baited, and also Mastives, in their several kennels, were there nourished to 


bait them. 
safe.’ 


account of the exhibition having been on Sunday. 


These bears and other beasts were kept in plots of ground, scaffolded about, for the beholders to stand 
But thouzh such precaution was used, a terrible slaughter happened in 1582, by the fall of a scaffold that 
had been prepared for the public, but was overloaded. 
i Formerly bear baiting was an amusement of the higher classes of 


This was considered as a judgment from heaven, on 


persons, and even Queen Elizabeth entertained the French Ambassadors with the bloody spectacles exhibited at 
this place."’ 


before setting out upon the great 
adventure. These wages amounted to 
six and eightpence a month, which 
should be multiplied by six to arrive 
at its present value. Each man re- 
ceived rations—a pound of biscuit or a 
pound and a half of bread, a gallon of 
beer, and two pounds of meat. On 


three days of the week he received no 





Scotland’s Queen had been slain. Irregu- 
lar war had been in progress too long. 
The war spirit was in the air, while 
England was in a state of internal 
uncertainty. 

Spain, on the other hand, was 
smarting under the forays of Drake 
and Hawkins. Not only was that the 
case, but the Pope himself had blessed 
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the Crusade against England’s heresy. 
To the Spaniard the invasion that, 
under cover of peaceful negotiation, 
was in preparation, meant the punish- 
ment of sacrilege and the avenging of 
national wrongs. Indeed, as one reads 
of the dogged earnestness of Spanish 
preparation, the abstinence of her 
officers and men, their faith in the 
cause, the picture is in strange con- 
trast with the easy-going spirit of the 
English people, and the dilatory atti- 
tude of the Queen’s government. “ For 
the love of Christ, madam,” said Lord 
Howard to Elizabeth, ‘‘ awake and see 
the villainous treasons round about you 
against your majesty and the realm.” 

The call sounded. England awoke. 
The fleet was commissioned, when, to 
the horror of the nation, it was but 
chartered for six weeks, because the 
Queen’s advisers had persuaded her 
that the national rally was but the 
expression of a buccaneering spirit, 
and that war was distant. 

At that moment the Armada sailed. 

Drake’s squadron was a_ private 
fleet, equipped by his own friends, 
save the Revenge. When the beacons 
blazed they were ready. Hard fighting 
on a heavy sea was very much to 
Drake’s mind, but he and his men were 
threatened with a lack of provisions, 
a much more serious matter. Yet they 
hung on to the Spaniards like bulldogs, 
until famine sent them to harbour. 
Drake spent his own money with a 
liberality that exceeded official penury, 
and he and the Revenge were famous 
for all time. 

And when we celebrate the victory, 
and see Drake in person upon his ship, 
sword dances will be performed by the 
very descendants maybe of those who 
danced them in those days. These 
dances must not be confused with the 
Scottish variety. The English dancers 
use short swords or staves with a 
handle at each end. The men walk 
round in a circle clashing their weapons 
aloft. Then, grasping them by the 
handles, they move round performing 
a series of continuous intricate figures, 
culminating in the locking of the 
swords in a knot or wreath. As the 


origin of these dances was sacrificial 
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they ended by the severance of an 
animal’s head, which feat was accom- 
plished by placing the locked swords 
round its neck. Each man then drew 
his own weapon, and, as a collective 
sacrifice, each had a part in the death. 
The dance survived in Elizabeth’s day, 
as in ours, as a recreation, a diversion 
popular among men who found other 
dancing effeminate. 

If it were a time of primitive customs, 
the simple life was not yet. For the 
first time England was manufacturing 
shoe-buckles, paper, tacks, needles and 
The manufacture of fans and 


pins. 
wigs speaks for itself; while the 
Eastern counties, which now are 


pioneers in the new sugar-beet industry, 
were foremost in woollen manufacture. 
They occupied the same _ relative 
position as that of the Northern coun- 
ties of our own time. The Queen set 
the fashion in dress, and was rather 
prodigal of ostrich feather fans attached 
to the wrist by a gold chain. Her 
handkerchief was trimmed with gold 
and silver embroidery, and her gloves, 
with tufts of rose-coloured silk, heavily 
scented. Gloves were to women an 
innovation, though men were used to 
them. But only subjects with incomes 
above two hundred a year might wear 
velvet and embroidery with gold and 
silver ornaments. There were various 
grades of society fixed by law. Not 
only domestic servants, but appren- 
tices to the various trades wore a 
definite uniform. The regulations for 
servants were rigorous. To be late for 
prayers meant a fine of twopence. 
Breakages were deducted from the 
quarterly wage, and if the principal 
meals of the day were not ready at 
10.30 and 5.30 a fine of sixpence was 
payable. These fines were given to the 
poor. 

The crinoline came from France, 
where it was a “ Paris fashion ’’ about 
1530 ; and the large cambric and wire 
flip-flap known as the “ ruff” was of 
Spanish origin. 

The Queen had a Dutch coachman, 
whose wife set up the first clear- 
starching establishment in London. 
She took pupils at five guineas each. 

Though Shakespeare does not mention 

















smoking, it was just becoming fashion- 
able, despite the price of the “ herb,” 
as it was called, which cost eighteen 
shillings an ounce in our money. It was 
used ‘‘ against rheum and some other 
diseases engendered in the lungs and 
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not have much money for such a 
luxury. Like Ruskin and Mr. Shaw, he 


may have disliked it, though at noble- 
men’s houses he must have seen the 
practice from the first. For it must be 
remembered that among Stratford nota- 
































Queen Elizabeth Dines 


inward parts.” The pipe was com- 
munal, passing from mouth to mouth ; 
enterprising hotel keepers having one 
as an attraction to their hostels, 
already snug by way of compensation 
for bad roads and travel. Sir Walter 
Raleigh made smoking fashionable, 
though probably Shakespeare would 


with her Courtiers. 


bles were the Hewins, a Catholic family 
of similar station to that of the Ardens ; 
one of whom the dramatist’s father had 
married. Now Ralph Hewins was the 
first Governor of the Virginia Company, 
which laid the foundations for what 
became in later vears the United States. 
Allied with him on the Board was the 
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Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s 
patron. The connection is obvious, 
and there can be little doubt that 
Hewins, who by the way was an ancestor 
of the present Professor Hewins of the 
Tariff Commission, was one of those 
whose advice Shakespeare would seek 
when he arrived in London, and whose 
zeal for their country fired the dra- 
matist’s imagination; for Shakespeare’s 
later plays are full of political allusion. 
At first he was an adaptor. In 1598, 
seven years after the production of his 
first play, “‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” we 
find the assessment of his property to 
be but £5. This, no doubt, would 
cover the furniture of two tenement 
rooms. These were in the parish of 
St. Helens, Bishopsgate, situated mid- 
way between the Globe and the Curtain 
theatres. ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet” had 
just been played with great financial 
success. But the author had to support 
his wife and family at Stratford, where 
houses of brick and wood, familiar to 
Shakespeare, are inhabited to-day. If, 
indeed, he ever held horses for hire 
(which I doubt exceedingly), he was 
joint owner of a theatre, and a success- 
ful playwright in the prime of life. 
When Shakespeare arrived in 
London, the only playhouses on the 
North side of the Thames were the 
Theatre and the Curtain. The latter 
was at Holywell, and was approached 
by way of Holywell Street (or Book- 
sellers’ Row), which was cleared away 
to make room for the Kingsway and 
Aldwych improvements. Both these 
theatres were controlled by the Bur- 
bages, who were Shakespeare’s first 
managers. The history of the famous 
Globe Theatre, as we shall see it, 
begins in 1598. The Theatre, Shore- 
ditch, was at the mercy of a ground 
landlord, who insisted upon raising the 
rent. He relied upon the inability of 
the Burbages to move the building. 
But that is precisely what they did. 
The players, among whom no doubt 
was Shakespeare, carried the whole 
structure piecemeal across the bridge, 
and re-erected it at Bankside, where 
Barclay’s brewery stands. Not only 
may we see a replica of this building, 
but by paying a suitable coin may 
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behold the plays of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe, Dekker’s ‘“‘ Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day,” an excerpt from Ben Jonson’s 
“ Bartholomew Fair,” and other works, 
exactly as they were produced in those 
days. 

I have discussed this question of 
stage-craft not only with Mr. Patrick 
Kirwan, who will be stage-manager at 
the Globe, but also with Mr. Benson 
and Gordon Craig; and I am sure 
that those who compare the work of 
the next few months with the ordinary 
Shakespearean productions will have 
an awakening similar to mine. This 
practical experiment will have an 
effect upon British stage-craft as sur- 
prising and more lasting than has been 
the result of Professor Reinhardt’s 
pioneering. 

The Shakespearean play obviously 
was not written for the kind of theatre 
in use to-day. The numerous changes 
of scene could not be managed in the 
modern theatre, with its square picture 
frame and elaborate flat canvas 
scenery. And people wrongly jump 
to the conclusion that there was little 
or no scenery in the Elizabethan 
Theatre. 

This illusion will be destroyed as 
soon as we see an exact reproduction 
of the real thing. 

The Globe Theatre was round. The 
dressing rooms were at the back, 
opposite the entrance. From the dress- 
ing rooms jutted out the stage, like a 
wedge pushed into the midst of the 
audience. As Mr. Darrell Figgis aptly 
puts the matter, the theatre was like 
the courtyard of an inn. The audience 
sat in boxes which surrounded the 
theatre, save where the dressing rooms 
stood out. The windows of the latter 
looked out upon the “ back stage,” 
which really was a little oblong room, 
divided from the middle and front of the 
stage by curtains. The floor of the 
auditorium was occupied by the 
‘ sroundlings,”’ who stood around it 
on three sides, their chests being level 
with the actors’ feet. Above the 
middle part of the stage was a canvas 
erection called the ‘“‘ heavens ”’ or the 
‘‘shadow,”’ suspended from a_ little 
tower. Through the “shadow” 








Viscount Alford. Marquis of Waterford. 
The ° élée at the Eglinton Passage of Arms, August 30th, 1839. 
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heavenly beings might descend—Ariel, 
for instance. The ghost in Hamlet 
walked beneath, later ascending to 
stage level by way of a trap-door. 

Now the dressing rooms were so 
arranged that the windows could be 
used, say, as the windows of Ford’s 
house. The other side, when the 
curtains were drawn, would represent 
that of Page. Draw aside both cur- 
tains and we are in a street, or the 
courtyard of an inn. This could be 
revealed by a painted flat scene. 

Or, if Desdemona be in her chamber, 
Othello has but to draw the curtains 
in the middle, and the back stage is her 
bed. It is this same curtained cham- 
ber that sees the murder of Duncan, 
and the play scene of Hamlet is acted 
there. Similarly, the middle stage 
(under the “ shadow ’’) and the front 
stage represent all together the field 
at Agincourt, or the banqueting hall of 
Wolsey. The properties give the loca- 
tion, and probably the only painted 
scenery was set behind the curtains of 
the covered part at the back. 

The auditorium is open to the sky, 
therefore Shakespeare’s rhetoric does 
not sound stagey. It is forgotten that 
Shakespeare wrote for the open air. 
When, too, he wrote a soliloquy, it was 
spoken as an actor walked from the 
entrance at the back down the full 
length of the outer stage. It would 
sound like meditation, and served to 
paint the scenic picture in words. It 
was not at all like the soliloquy of the 
modern picture-frame stage that does 
not jut out into the audience. The 
placing of a few trees upon the outer 
stage would suffice for the forest at 
Windsor, and the carrying of the same 
trees would represent the moving wood 
in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

The properties upon the stage, rather 
than masses of scenery, would deter- 
mine whether we were out of doors or in 
a building. And the Shakespearean 
fighting ends either as in Hamlet, with 
the carrying away of the slain, so as 
to leave a clear stage for the next act, 
or by the device whereby the eaves- 
dropping Polonius is killed behind a 
curtain (the curtain at the back of the 
stage). 
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The whole technic of Shakespeare 
grew up out of these limitations. He 
used the obstacles of his day as an 
athlete uses hurdles. He rejoiced in 
his strength and leapt over them 
When we come to measure the merits 
of this little theatre at Earl’s Court 
with the big West End playhouses, 
two things will be obvious : 

That the modern theatre is larger 
and better built. 

That the Elizabethan theatre pro- 
vided a better instrument for the 
dramatist. 

The “ Miracle’ and “ Gdipus Rex ” 
have convinced many that the middle, 
and not the end, of a theatre is the 
place for the dramatic action. We 
know how much more satisfactory 
Gordon Craig’s simple scenery may be 
than imitations of real trees with 
plush fruit, canvas castles that stagger 
like drunken men, and all the tinsel 
that glitters when the footlights are 
turned on. 

Nor is it rational to say that in mere 
realism the Elizabethans were behind 
us. It was through the “ realistic” 
use of real cannon in a production of 
“Henry VIII.,” on June 2gth, 1613, 
that this very Globe Theatre was 
burned down. We do not go to the 
theatre to imagine that we are else- 
where. What we desire is not an 
imitation of life that is around us all 
the time, but a blending of ideas, 
whether at a theatre or at an Exhibi- 
tion. We do not look at the picture of 
an ox when we want roast beef. Nor 
was the Elizabethan theatre anything 
more than a popular diversion, which 
in the hands of Shakespeare not only 
pleased the holiday-maker, but gave 
far deeper delight to those who saw 
the philosophy and beauty that made 
the bloody melodrama of ‘“‘ Macbeth 
an immortal national possession. 

Apart from the theatre, which stood 
to the community in the same relation 
as do the Press, Literature and Travel 
of to-day, there were amusements for 
high and low. The age which raised 
up England as a paramount sea power, 
a manufacturing nation, had its sinister 
bear garden as well as its jolly country 
dances, its tournament and jousting 
























































The Queen of Beauty advancing to the Lists, Eglinton, August 30th, 1839. 
The Queen of the Tournament will be Viscountess Curzon. 
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as well as the dainty minuet, the gay 
galliard, and the gayer coranto, which 
not Sir Toby Belch alone found merry 
measures. 

First let us look at Bartholomew 
Fair. Like all the great things of 
Elizabethan days it neither began nor 
ended there. The Fair, which was 
held at Smithfield, and which for months 
will live again at Earl’s Court, was 
founded by Henry I., through one 
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This might be done 
that the crowd 
would be friendly, and that the watch- 
men, in Dogberrian vein, would wait 
till all was quiet before appearing. 


love of the din. 
with the certainty 


“English reserve ’’ was unknown, and 
our continental neighbours regarded 
us as great eaters of meat, mighty 
drinkers, and noisy companions. Such 
was the crowd that would follow the 
Mayor to Smithfield when the Fair 

















Rayer (or Rahere), a jester turned was to open. Soon shall we see them 
monk, who obtained grants for the playing quintin, and competing at 














A picture from an old print of the Globe Theatre, before it was burnt down in 1673. 


Priory of St. Bartholomew. A charter 
was given in the year 1133. In later 
years the Priory became St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and the secular festival 
continued as Bartholomew Fair. It 
was last proclaimed in 1855, by which 
time the people had forgotten St. 
Bartholomew and the Jester Prior. 

In Shakespeare’s time we are midway 
in its history. The people at normal 
times were noisy. A favourite amuse- 
ment for those who had well drunk 
was to ring the church bells for sheer 


‘“closhays,’”’ which, being interpreted, 
is ‘‘ skittles,” and others playing at 
‘loggats,” which is a kind of skittles 
played with bones. One can see the 
apprentices in their blue gowns going 
their round of the booths, chaffing the 
girls, and out-jesting the jesters ; while 
the cut-purse, the pickpocket’s an- 
cestor, plied his trade among the fat 
and greasy citizens. Good old dames 
and bachelor uncles would buy Bar- 
tholomew babies (or dolls) and Bar- 


tholomew dogs-—forerunners of the 
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The Globe Theatre as it will be seen at Earl's Court. 
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Teddy Bear. Smithfield no more 
crackled with the fires of martyrdom, 
but was agog with the lazy activity of 


trippers. 
Perhaps a quarrel would arise be- 
tween a husband and wife. The 


crowd would jostle them. Then, if the 
woman went too far, a hostile mob 
would seize her, and she would be 
dragged to the ducking stool, and 
after her ablutions in the river no 
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the latter will not be mixed with colts- 
foot as used sometimes to be the case. 
Elizabethan wearing apparel will be on 
sale, and towards the end of the year 
will be much worn by up-to-date people 
whose future lies in the past. 

Robin Hood will be there, and will 
mingle freely among the celebrities of 
to-day and the politicians. The Lord 
of Misrule will be crowned King of the 
Fair, choosing twenty or more “ lusty 





























May Day in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
After the picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 


doubt would resume the combat. 
England was ruled by a woman, but 
this did not affect the ducking stool. 
The ruder element found side-shows 
to their taste: cock fighting, dog 
fighting, and “throwing at ducks.” 
The old men could play bowls. There 
will be, as in old times, butts for the 
archers. Also there will be booths at 


which most of the things mentioned in 
this narrative can be bought : 
pewter, 


hand- 


kerchiefs, tobacco. Happily 


guttes ” to be his bodyguard or cabinet. 
The pipers, drummers and_ other 
vigorous persons used to demand money 
with violence, but this feature is not 
to be reproduced in these degenerate 
days. Concerning this Fair, Sir Robert 
Southwell in 1685 wrote to his son, 
“You have others who are acting 
fools, drunkards and madmen for the 
same wages which they might get by 
honest labour, and live with credit 
besides,”’ 
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But let no one think that the English * man’s house was his concert as well as 
were a crowd of lazy, dog-fighting his castle in those days. And this very 
boors because their music-hall was the Fair ground will be gay with Morris 


























The Sword Dance. 
From the “*‘ Esperance Morris Book,’’ by permission of Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons. 


Fair ground. The house of Sir Philip dancers. The Morris jig as well as the 
Sidney, and of his compeers, would better known country dances will be 
excel in beautiful music, for the English- performed. And you may meet an 
































The Reckitts Folk Dancers. 








apparently old woman selling charms. 
This will be Miss Mary Neal, who has 
helped enormously the popular revival 
of folk dancing and singing not only 
in villages, but in city clubs. These 
pastimes are normal recreations among 
the workers at the factory of Messrs. 
Reckitts’, of Hull. These, and other 
employers, are helping their people to 
something of the old spirit of the 
Trade Guilds. So the visitor need not 
fear that the dancing that goes on has 
been learnt for the occasion. It repre- 
sents a new spirit, and is one of the 
many signs that we are awaking from 
the slumber of material prosperity, not 
to frivolity but to joy. There are more 
folk dancers. in England to-day than 
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To see these dances 
beside those of the people will be a 
delight rare even in the old days. And 


has been engaged. 


the theatre will be used also for 
orchestral concerts, under Sir Henry 
Wood’s direction, which will illustrate 
the history of instrumental music. 

And as we wander about the narrow 
streets of a dream London new risen 
we may pry inquisitively into an old 


sixteenth-century banqueting hall, 
where Elizabeth herself will be seen 


dining in state with whatever other 
magnates are chosen. The drinking 
of wine was one of the luxuries de- 
nounced at the time, and there can 
be no doubt as to the fact that huge 
quantities of meat, and, in the upper 
































The Reckitts Folk Dancers. 


there were in the days of Elizabeth and 
James. 

Not only is this gaiety to take place 
in the fair ground, but we are to have 
another theatre, the ‘‘ Fortune,’ which 
was in Cripplegate, under the manage- 
ment of Alleyn, another fellow-crafts- 
man of Shakespeare. This theatre and 
the “Globe” ‘were the only ones 
authorised by the Privy Council in 
1600. The Puritans so far triumphed 
that only the refusal of the magistrates 
to comply with the order saved the 
theatres from closure—and this at a 
time when Shakespeare was at his best. 
In the Fortune we shall have the 





coranto, the galliard, and other polite 
dances in contrast with the art of the 
folk, 


For this Miss Nellie Chaplin 





circles, wine, were consumed. The 
potato was the great novelty of the 
time, and was roasted with the stalk 
attached. Sometimes it was_ boiled 
and eaten with oil, vinegar and pepper. 
Generally speaking, the Elizabethan 
mid-day meal was of the kind to satisfy 
a hearty and vigorous individual with 
a good digestion. It was in the spirit 
of the times. 

The practice of eating strawberries 
and cream is peculiarly English, and 
dates from this period. 

Nothing places the period more 
clearly than the vogue of the Joust or 
Tournament. As an occasional re- 
creation of the wealthy it survived 
much as it survives to-day, for an 
exact reproduction of the old 




















Tournament is promised for one day only 
during the Exhibition. The Jousting 
age was gone as soon as the Renaissance 
filled men’s thoughts, and the dis- 
covery of the New World enlarged their 
activities. But it is not surprising that 
about three thousand society people of 
our own day are interested in the 
revival, and that two dukes and several 
masters of foxhounds have expressed 
their desire to put on armour and tilt, 
while the Queen of the Tournament is 
to be no less a lady than Viscountess 
Curzon. Needless to say the fighting 
will not be a outrance, and it will follow 
the methods among the distinguished 
Elizabethans who indulged in a sport 
that to-day has given place to polo. 
But the Elizabethan age expresses 


itself best through the ship which 
helped to beat away the invader ; 


through the pleasures of the common 
people, and the spirit of England as 
expressed in her costume; and the 
drama that unites the English-speaking 
world to-day. 

Nor can we forget that the whole of 
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this national Exhibition, the proceeds 
of which are to go to the building of a 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, is to 
cross the Atlantic. 

There the descendants of those who 
first colonised Maryland and Virginia, 
whose enterprise must have stirred the 
very soul of Shakespeare as he walked 
by commerce-laden Thames, will be 
reminded of a common ancestry. May 
not the two branches converge in a 
mutual destiny ? 

Perhaps this idea has moved the 
energies of the organiser, Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West, American wife and 
mother of British statesmen. Whether 
this be so or no the vision of the heart 
of England, when her own world-power 
began, and her oversea destiny was 
limned as a far dream, will delight two 
sundered peoples, each on its own 
Atlantic shore. 

It may lay a cable more durable than 
any yet cast into the ocean, for in this 
focussing of the England of Shake- 
speare lies a parable the meaning of 
which is plain. 





FOXGLOVES IN JUNE. 


H, have you seen in the wild wood 
How the foxgloves bloom to-day, 


’Neath the foamy wreaths of elder 


And the starry wild-rose spray ? 


Oh, have you seen how the brown bees 


Those swaying belfries climb 


Thro’ the air that’s sweet with honey 


In the glowing foxglove time ? 


Oh, have you seen from the hillside 


The patch of purple sheen 


That tells where the foxgloves cluster, 


The voung-leav’d trees between ? 


And will you dream in the winter, 


’Mid the storm-wind’s sullen tune, 


Of the wild wood in its splendour 


When the foxgloves flower’d in June ? 
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LITTLE PICTURE STORIES.—Ne. I. 


The picture stories that follow were composed to beguile the long hours of a little 
maiden whom illness confined to her room. Though, as you will see, they ave com- 
posed of random cuttings from current periodicals and newspapers, selected as the 
humour of the moment prompted, linked together bv a few words of writing, modesty 
cannot prevent my saying that we were so pleased with the result that we thought 
they might also amuse others. In the hope that we are right we present them here. 



































Some of the Characters. 
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BY WILLIAM 


H. RIDEING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN WILKINSON, 


MAGINE a building eleven stories 
| in height, and within fifty feet of 
the length of the Houses of Par- 
liament at Westminster. Nearly every 
metal has gone into its construction 
steel, copper, brass, bronze, silver and 
some gold, and nearly every wood of 
strength or beauty—teak, oak, maho- 
gany, birch and maple, the choicest and 
rarest growths of northern and southern 
forests, all carved and polished. It 
stands on the banks of a river. 

If you could see a cross-section of it, 
it would look like a gigantic honey- 
comb, alive with bees—the size of 
human beings. Piece by piece it has 
been put together by thousands of 
workmen and artists—steel workers, 
clectricians, engineers, carpenters and 
upholsterers—co-ordinating during a 
period of about two years. The walls 
are of steel plates, many of them 
weighing four and a half tons each, 
secured by more than three million 
rivets. 

It rests, not flat, but on a sort of 
spine, which is called the keel, and its 


walls instead of being perpendicular 
are full of curves as graceful and as 
tapering as those of a deer, a fish or a 
bird. The moulding of it is so gradu- 
ated that the distance between walls 
varies every foot or two, and the floors 
and roofs incline more or less one way 
or the other, though they may give the 
sense of being level. As you lift your 
eyes to it under the gantry, as the vast 
frame under which it is built is called, 
it looks as immovable as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, yes, or a mountain, rooted 
to earth where it stands. Only by de- 
molition could it be removed, you 
would say if you were not familiar with 
shipyards and shipbuilders. 

Under the gantry it slopes gently to- 
wards the water, and a day comes when, 
nearly complete, a palace in the fullest 
sense of the word, a habitation for 
between three and four thousand 
tenants of every class—poor, moder- 
ately well-to-do and rich—it forsakes 
its foundations and floats into the 
stream without a tremor, as naturally 
as a duckling swims. 
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There it remains for about six months 
to be furnished and decorated with 
every splendour and luxury. No 
metropolitan hotel has so many con- 
veniences, nor have the houses of the 
opulent and extravagant so many 
resources for pleasure under their own 
roof as it contains. To receive ashore 
all it offers for exercise and recreation 
anybody would be obliged to have, in 
addition to the latest improvements of 
a modern house, the privileges of an 
athletic club, a golf course, a concert 
hall, and the many different kinds of 
baths of a sanatorium — Turkish, 
Russian, seawater and radiant heat. 

That it floats, this edifice, displacing 
sixty-five thousand tons of water, 
alongside the slip and the empty 
gantry, is wonderful enough, but it still 
seems impossible that it can travel : its 
bulk appears to be too great and too 
rigid. Its buoyancy and _ propulsive 
power are not visible ; it looks like a 
cliff-walled island, with flocks of birds 
making it their home. 

What would you say if you saw the 
Houses of Parliament sliding off their 
base, and rushing away into space at 
the speed of an express train, not on 
smooth, shining rails, but over a surface 
full of deep hollows, dipping into them, 
climbing them, buffeting them, splitting 
them, without being injured or re- 
tarded by them ? 

That is what in the course of a few 
more months this building we are 
speaking of is ready for. It is an ocean 
liner of the very latest and highest 
class, an Olympic, and hereafter we 
should speak of “‘ it’ as “ her.” 

When she is finished and prepared for 
her first voyage she has cost about one 
million five hundred thousand pounds, 
and as she glides out of the harbour, 
towering high above every ship and 
boat around her, she is one of the most 
beautiful things the world can show 
of exquisite contours, spick and span, 
and glossy with fresh paint, twinkling 
With the light in her thousands of 
Windows or ports, each rimmed with 
shining brass. She accommodates a 
crew of eight hundred and fifty, six 
hundred first-cabin passengers, five 


hundred second-cabin and two thousand 
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third. And at night, with all her 
electric lamps alight, she looks like not 
one edifice alone, but a precipitous city 
built in terraces up a steep hill, throwing 
out to clouds and sky a halo of diffused 
gold. 

Now what has been the chief aim of 
her designers, builders and owners ? 

Comfort and luxury in a surpassing 


measure have been embodied in her 
regardless of expense. To each new 


ship of the great competing lines are 
added some features which will appeal 
to the desire for novelty and be talked 
about, serving thus as advertising. 
What will be profitable in a commercial 
way, and what will not ke profitable, 
must be taken into account, for every 
line seeks dividends, of course, as the 
final results of all its toil and expen- 
ditures. 

The first piano ever provided for 
steerage passengers, and the first 
electric baths, manicures, flower shops 
and typists provided .for the cabin, so 
filliped the imagination and the tongues 
of men that they attracted far more 
notice and were more acclaimed than 
things a great deal more substantial 
and important. 

I daresay that Americans call louder 
for innovations than the people of any 
other nationality, and that they are 
more impressed by the thought of 
dimensions, splendours, tennis courts 
and theatres at sea than by safety 


devices and the strength of beams, 
plates and girders. The more these 


Sybarites can be made to feel that they 
are in a hotel and not in a ship the 
better they are pleased, and the more 
they like the illusion, although that 
illusion, easily cultivated in smooth 
weather, is quickly dispelled in rough. 
Then there are shocks which would 
bring their Waldorf-Astorias crashing 
about their heads with all the ruin of an 
earthquake. The banqueting _ hall 
tilts, the electroliers swing and rattle, 
the chairs and tables seem to sink uncer 
one’s knees, the walls and ceiling to 
wobble. That sensation passes in a 
moment without anything calamitous 
happening, without a crack in the 
thinnest glass or the fracture of the 
frailest rod in any part of the gigantic 
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and complex structure. Not a bit of 
the intricate applied ornamentation 
of the interior, not a button or a bracket 
gives way—she might be made of pliant 
rubber. She rides the billows as un- 
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public could ask for, and not a few 
things the public could hardly expect. 
But their chief aim has been to make 
her safe under all conditions to which 
she may be exposed in her traffic on the 
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“If you could see a cross-section of it, it would 
size of human beings. 


as a seagull. 

She is a proof of the intention of the 
builders and the owners to provide the 
travelling public with everything the 








Piece by piece it has been 


ruffled and as immune from the elements 


look like a gigantic honeycomb, alive with bees—the 
put together by thcusands of workmen and artists.” 


Atlantic. No line has any greater 
asset than its reputation for safety. 
That is the first and the last thought 
of the architects who designed her, the 
builders who put her together, and the 
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owners who have invested so much 
capital in her. It is the first and last 
thought also of the navigating officers 





“In a cage on the foremast another man is stationed, 
who every half-hour calls out, ‘All's well’ at the 
stroke of the bell giving the ship's time.” 


and the engineers in whose charge she 
is placed. She must be as nearly as 
possible unsinkable and unburnable. 
To that end she is divided into many 
compartments by watertight steel bulk- 
heads, and provided with a double 
bottom so that should she ground or 
strike any submerged obstacle she 
would be doubly protected from injury. 
The bulkheads localise sources of danger 
from collisions and fires. If in a fog 
she should strike an obstacle head on, a 
derelict, an iceberg or another ship, 
although she were going at full speed, 
the collision bulkhead near her bow, 
and, if that collapsed, the next bulk- 
head aft, would prevent her from sink- 
ing. Crippled, she could still make her 
way into port, although her bows, like 
the Arizona’s, were* crumpled and 


crushed into a scrap heap. 
Hapless, any smaller ship that she 
strikes head on! 


She would cleanly 
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divide it, without suffering more than a 
jar herself. An armoured cruiser like the 
Gladiator went down under the impact 
of the St. Paul. 

The most vulnerable point of all ships, 
sailing and steam, big and little, is 
amidships. The brig or the schooner 
that she could thus cut in two like 
paper might, by delivering a_ blow 
against the sides of even the most 
modern, powerful and_ elaborately 
equipped of ocean liners, wreck both 
itself and her. If through such a 
wound the sea reaches the compart- 
ments where her boilers and engines 
are, she may remain afloat for days, 
long enough to summon succour by 
wireless and to avoid loss of life, as the 
Republic did, but if such an accident 
occur far from land the chances are 
against her survival. In truth, an 
absolutely unsinkable and an abso- 
lutely unburnable ship has not yet been 


devised, nor is it commercially or 
mechanically feasible. 
But although danger cannot be 


wholly eliminated, the apparatus to 
minimise it and the skill to avoid it 
are sought more eagerly by _ those 
responsible for transportation on the 
Atlantic than the showiness which so 
many coddled and extravagant people 
crave. 

Music, games and conversation make 
the promenade decks and the sump- 
tuous social halls merry in nearly all 
kinds of weather and at all hours from 


morning to midnight. Little is seen 
of the captain and the officers. They 


are out of sight on the bridge, as the 
crowning storey of the building is called, 
and nowadays they seldom mingle with 
the passengers. ' 

Two ladders reach it, each with a 
conspicuous notice that there can be no 
trespassing up there. From that van- 
tage the ship is visible from stem to 
stern—her nine hundred feet of length 
and her ninety-two feet of beam—and 
all is very quiet and serious. To and 
fro the officers of the watch go, scanning 
the horizon with the sharpest of eyes ; 
occasionally for days together nothing 
is discovered in the unending scrutiny, 
not a sail or a plume of curling smoke 
from another steamer. 











A quartermaster is at the wheel, 
with the compass and the prescribed 
course before him. In a cage on the 
foremast another man is stationed, 
who every half-hour calls out “ All’s 
well” at the stroke of the bell giving 
the ship’s time. It will not be well 
with him if he does not descry any 
object as soon or sooner than the 
officers themselves do. Long before 
any landsman could make it out he has 
reported it to them : “ Sail on the port 
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weather, but within call always, and 
never off the bridge during a fog or when 
land or any obstruction is near. 

He has a habit of coming out of his 
cabin unexpectedly at any hour of the 
day or night, asking questions, peeping 
at the compass and barometer, sum- 
moning the engineer and gazing medi- 
tatively aloft and below with an 
assured air of wisdom, discretion and 
omnipotence. If he is like many of his 
kind he is taciturn, and, without 

















“Under the gantry it slopes gently towards the water, and a day comes when it forsakes its foundations and 
floats into the stream without a tremor, as naturally as a duckling swims.’* 


bow,” ‘‘ Sail on the starboard bow,” 
or whatever it is. Perhaps an_ in- 
finitesimal white flaw appears in the 
rim of the sea which so often looks like 
a brimming goblet—it is ice. Then 
there is a little flurry, the telegraph 
rings, and the course is changed. 

The captain appears. The officers 
of the watch are on duty four hours 
and off four hours alternately, except 
in the dog-watch. The captain is 


always on duty—not always on the 
open 


bridge in the sea and clear 





revealing it, closely observant. His 
presence ends gossip among the 
officers. 

‘“S-s-s-sh! The old man!” 


Finding everything right he turns in 
again for the night, they think, but in 
less than an hour he reappears for no 
apparent reason. He sniffs the air, 
searches the heavens familiarly, in- 
spects all the illuminated dials of the 
telegraphs which stand on pedestals in 
a row along the rail. The sounds of 
revelry below come in shreds to this 
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dark platform of silence and obser- 
vation under the stars. Eight bells 


(midnight) strike. ‘‘ All’s well,’ the 
look-out cries from his perch. The 


captain—why does he not go to bed ?— 
tucks himself in solitude behind a 
corner of the wind shield. 
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or back it, close all the massive bulk- 
head doors of its steel walls auto- 
matically in a few seconds, and bring 
its seventy-thousand horse-power to a 
halt. If a fire breaks out he can in- 
stantly detect it by tubes connecting 
with the holds, and confine it to the 

















“‘Fog is his greatest bane, exposing him to the peril of collision with other ships.’ 


Within his reach and within the 
power of his unaided hand are a series 
of wheels and levers by which he can 
control this huge and almost incom- 
prehensible vehicle speeding along the 
sea as if it were a toy: stop it, turn it 


one compartment in which it occurs. 
If a fog comes he can warn any vessels 
in his neighbourhood of his approach 
by such a blast of hideous sound as might 
be emitted by Krakatoa or Vesu- 
vius in eruption. Without slackening 
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speed he can ascertain the depth of 
the water he is ploughing, and the 
nature of the bottom—sand, mud orrock. 
Should a man fall overboard, by one 
touch more the captain could instantly 
release a lifebuoy with a staff attached 
to it which would indicate its position 
by a steady flame the moment it struck 
the water. 

Nearly everything is done by elec- 
tricity on the newest liners—the washing 
of dishes, the boiling of eggs, the 
cleaning of boots and the steering. 

All the captain asks for is clear 
weather. Then the sun and _ stars, 
which are his friendliest guides, make 
navigation easy and precise. So exact 
is that science that he could anchor a 
buoy in mid-ocean, thousands of miles 
away from any landmark, and at any 
time afterwards steer to that identical 
point and pick it up as surely as if it 
were a mountain. But when the sky 
is overcast, preventing astronomical 
observations, he must work by what 
is called ‘‘ dead reckoning ”’ ; that is to 
say, by following the course he has 
previously pursued, and reckoning by 
the time taken in covering it. Fog is 
his greatest bane, exposing him to the 
peril of collision with other ships, dere- 
licts and—in its season—ice. 

Dangerous enough in the open spaces 
of mid-ocean and in the lanes which, by 
agreement, all the liners follow between 
America and Europe, its veil enor- 
mously increases the hazard when land 
is approached, and other vessels making 
for their ports of arrival and departure 
become more frequent. The position 
of the smaller sailing craft cannot be 
discovered. They have no far-reaching 
sirens or whistles to split the air with 
cataclysmal bellowings and screechings, 
which they hear in alarm without being 
able to make more than the blare of a 
fish-horn in response. What seems like 
the roar of a volcano growing louder 
and louder comes nearer and nearer to 
them ; the shadow of a mountainous 
object passes vaguely, but so close at 
hand that voices can be heard. It is 


undistinguishable, except as a blur. 
lhe small ship staggers in the swell, 
her sails taken aback, and the wind 
lor a minute is sucked out of them. She 
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slips astern of the big ship, which in 
another minute vanishes like a wraith, 
still roaring in the clammy, yellow, 
blinding web of the muffled atmosphere. 

That is a lucky escape. 

Had they encountered each other a 
few seconds earlier the result would 
have been appalling. Either the big 
ship would have cut the little one in 
two, or the little one, poking its bow 
into the ribs of the big one, might have 
injured her irreparably and sunk itself 
at the same time. The Bourgogne of the 
French Line, the Oregon of the Cunard 
Line, and the State of Florida of the 
State Line are known to have met their 
doom in that way, and to similar causes 
is ascribed the disappearance of other 
vessels which, leaving port in seaworthy 
condition, have never since been heard 
of. 

It is not possible that a modern 
Atlantic liner of the highest class could 
disappear and leave no wreck behind. 
Her wireless telegraph would within a 
few hours of any disabling accident 
bring a fleet to her assistance, as the 
wireless of the Republic brought relief 
to her. Bulkheads are stronger and 
more numerous in such a ship than 
they ever were before. Formerly the 
doors between them could be closed 
only by sending men down to them, 
and even then sometimes they refused 
to budge. Confusion and delay were 
inevitable. Now the captain merely 
glances at an indicator on the bridge 
which shows him which doors are open 
and which closed. He can close them 
all infallibly in a few seconds by a turn 
of his hand. 

And when he is approaching land in 
a fog he goes to a telephone with two 
receivers, which he may call his “ star- 
board ear”’ and his “ port ear.” 

Deep in the bows and submerged are 
two small chambers connected by wires 
with the telephone. Let us say that 
after a foggy passage from Liverpool 
or Southampton, he reckons he should 
be within ten miles or so of Fire 
Island. He cannot be sure. Many of 
the principal lighthouses and lightships 
of the great channels and promontories 
are now provided with the submarine 
signal bell, a recent American invention, 
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which sends its messages under the sea 
to all passing ships which are equipped, 
as ours is, to benefit by them. The 
strokes resound in the chambers in the 
bows, starboard, port or ahead, com- 
municating through the telephone. a 
number which at once informs the 
captain of his position. Fire Island 
should be on the starboard, and he 
presently hears its bell. Thus he gets 
his bearings, and can proceed with more 
confidence. 

One bell after another may be 
“picked up” as they say—Ambrose 
Channel, Sandy Hook and _ others. 
Sound travels all but unerringly 
through water, deceptively through 
fog. 

Every fifty-seven seconds or so the 
captain lets loose those lacerating blasts 
from his whistle which might issue 
from the chasms of riven continents, 
straining his ears for responses, and 
screwing his eyes anxiously through 
the wet veil which enwraps him and his 
ship. 

On him hangs the weight of the 
responsibility for the safety of the 
vessel and all on board ; it depends as 
much on his judgment and skill as on 
all the apparatus, provided to aid him. 
His officers get their sleep, watch by 
watch. He must do without his until 
the vapour lifts and danger is past. 
He is not relieved even when the pilot 
comes on board. It is common to 
suppose that the pilot entirely relieves 
the captain of responsibility. The pilot 
is employed for his local knowledge of 
the shifting shoals and the presence of 
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obstructions unrecorded on charts. To 
a great extent his function is advisory 
rather than executive. If an error is 
made under his directions the captain 
must share the blame. 

The head of one of the famous 
English lines is in the habit of calling 
his captains into his office when they 
are on shore and quizzing them. He 
drags them through a web of in- 
quisition, and keeps as close an eye on 
them as they are expected to keep on 
their ships. 

“You had thick weather all the way 
up from Fastnet?” he said to a 
shrewd little captain, who is a friend 
of mine. 

“Very thick, sir.” 

“You picked up your pilot off Point 
Lynas ? ” 

", eee, 22.” 

“ That was fortunate. Of course it 
eased your mind ? ” 

My friend was not to be caught. 
Had he said “ Yes” he would have 
been pounced upon at once. 

“Not at all, sir,” he replied dis- 
creetly. ‘‘ Just the contrary. My 
cares were doubled as soon as the pilot 
came on board, for then, as you know, 
sir, I became responsible for him as 
well as for myself.”’ 

That captain’s grade has since been 
raised. 

Only a word need be added. There 
are, and must be, perils on the sea as on 
land, but in proportion to the number 
ot people carried there is less risk to 
life and limb in the modern liner than 
in any other vehicle of travel. 






































‘Abs’ sat and smoked and looked at the fire, in a silence that was only broken 
by the regular purring of the kitten on his legs.” 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 


BY J. E. PATTERSON, 
Author of “ Fishers of the Sea,” “Watchers by the Shore,” “Tillers of the Soil,” etc, 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. S. HODGSON. 


I. 

BS’ (who rarely heard his full 
name, Absalom) and his young 
wite, Elsie, were, in an almost 

Wordless way, aS comfortable a pair 
as lived in Bender Cove—or rather 


above it, for their cottage was on the 
cliff top, perched up and looking as 
though it might be pushed over on to 
the tiny hamlet at the head of the 
cove below. Other married folks were 
more lively than Abs’ and Elsie were 
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that everyone knew; but none had 
more comfort than they had. 

Then Bill came—dragged by Abs’ 
from certain death in the wreck of the 
schooner of which he had been mate, 
he the only survivor, tall and well- 
knit, the same as Elsie. And Abs’ 
carried him up home, rubbed some life 
into him, and put him into dry clothes. 
Then Elsie was left to attend to him 
with hot food ; and Abs’ went out again 
into the wild night with his life*in his 
hands and his face in the direction of 
this self-appointed duty, taking to him- 
self neither honour, pride, nor ever a 
word of such talk as most men would 
have considered to be their modest 
right now and then on the matter ; nor 
ever seeing that in and about and 
through it all, with all its nobility of 
sacrifice and humanity, there was a 
narrowness that made for suppression 
which was hardly human, and for the 
general dislike of his fellows—a narrow- 
ness that, to the majority of them, 
tended largely to obliterate all its 
accompanying qualities. 

Abs’ was not the man to suspect 
anything amiss when, after three or 
four days down in the cove mostly, 
Bill began to hang about the house, 
outside, but near by more than indoors ; 
and to show in his talk that he thought 
of taking up ‘long-shore work instead of 
going to sea. Then the man had 
regularly accompanied Abs’ from the 
house to the beach, in the morning, 
afternoon, and early night, doing odd 
jobs for him, but always drifting back 
sooner or later to the house and being 
found there by Abs’, sitting and reading 
near the window, when he returned to 
a meal ; while Elsie was silently going 
about her work and seeming to have 
no interest in life beyond her house- 
hold duties. 

Still, Abs’ saw no wrong; and Elsie 
had never been one of many words, 
and during the past eighteen months 
or so it had become less and less her 
habit to talk except on matters that 
had to be discussed, and even then 


at no greater length than necessity 
demanded. 

But there was no tempting in -the 
Elsie did not flaunt before Bill 


case, 
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either that repression which had sud- 
denly become her mute misery, the 
other narrows which hemmed her 
in, or any allurement of lip or eye 


or gesture; no more did he throw 
actual blandishments at her. The 
understanding between them was 


mainly one of accepted inference, the 
beginning of which had been his 
casual remark that life seemed to be 
pretty dull to the inhabitants of 
Bender Cove. Never was there a 
protracted conversation between them 
on any part of the subject, as it so 
deeply affected her—-only a flashing 
comment here and there, an answer, a 
sympathy of understanding; and the 
matter went untouched for hours 
afterwards, sometimes for days. Others 
in the same circumstances would have 
found Abs’ a fruitful topic; not so 
with them. Only twice was a short- 


coming of his mentioned. Wonder- 
ing how such a man had _ become 


possessed of so young and fine-looking 
a wife, Bill had found himself stirring 
to her physical attractions ; this was 
immediately after he understood the 
situation. But instinct told him that 
Elsie was no woman for an intrigue 
under her husband’s roof—not even 
if that husband was as bad as Abs’ 
was good, but narrow and wordless. 
To her Bill was cheerful without 
foolery. He had a few words of appre- 
ciation for things done, was quick to 
see a point and say a word or not as 
might be needed; but less warmth in 
his glances at such times would have 
been more to Abs’. Bill was good to 
look at, appeared to be clean in his 
living, and of an age that was natural 
to her own. Further than this there 
was no opportunity, no need for 
her to examine. Superficially he was 
clear-eyed generally, a genial fire com- 
pared to the austere Abs’, and was 
strong with the strength of common- 
sense. 

Had he asked Elsie if she loved him, 
her reply would have been a quiet, 
truthful and conclusive “No.” In 
that starved heart of hers she admired 
him, seeing him daily at his best. 
Inevitably he stood up as a contrast 
to Abs’, and the husband was eclipsed 

















in the reflection. But, if caught in 
an hour of rebellion, that was hard to 
keep under, it might go hard with her 
to sav “No” in another way. And 
that hour came. The breeze was 
treshening into a bitter gale when Abs’ 
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similar to, yet so different from, those 
to which he went. 

In the afternoon Bill—hating to see 
Elsie miserable—went down to the 
cove. Darkness had set in when he 
returned, and tea was ready. He saw 





























“Here the way was broader, leveller, and they could walk side by side. 


So on 


through the darkness of the bitter night they went.” 


entered the house at noontime, made 
an unusual complaint about the meal, 
and went away again, so nobly yet so 
natrowly to his duty——unconsciously 
leaving behind him a lashing wind and 
a rising tide which were in a way so 





that Elsie had been crying. And when 


the meal was over he put a hand on 

her shoulder and said, 
“Come away with me. 

happy together. 
Elsie, giving way suddenly to her 


We can be 


” 
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long-pent-up flood of feeling, flung 
respectability to the howling wind, 
wrote a short note and pinned, it to the 
coloured table-cloth under the lamp ; 
then slipped into a heavy black 
jacket, put on a hat, and they were 
gone. 


II. 


Abs’ sat in an old “ Windsor” 
armchair. Desolation was in his heart, 
and an expression of hell was on his 
face. His grey eyes, searching and 
fairly large and quiet in their move- 
ments generally, were intently watch- 
ing the big fire of sea-coal and wrecked 
ships’ timbers. He was smoking a 
clay pipe, every puff from which 
was cut off sharply by the way his 
short-haired lips came together, with 
a slightly inward turn at the firm 
pressure of each other. The south- 
easterly gale that roared without and 
drew big, leaping flames into the black 
mouth of the high, wide chimney was 
utterly unheeded by Abs’. 

In the cove below, where every boat 
had long been hauled beyond the 
reach of the boiling surf, and amongst 
the blackish, gigantic, fang-like rocks 
of the headland, great seas might roar 
and snarl and hiss their savagery into 
the darkness of the night ; yet the man 
who, without ever a boast or the 
company of his kind, had not missed 
being out in any such heavy weather 
for twenty odd years, watching coast- 
line and offing that he might give 
succour wherever the Almighty put it 
into his hands to give, and benefiting 
himself as often as lifeless wreckage 
came within his reach—this man now 
sat and smoked and looked at the fire, 
in a silence that was broken only by 
the regular purring of the kitten on his 
legs, the sharp, occasional crackling of 
the wood in the grate, and the inter- 
mittent whistle and moan of the breeze 
as its fury rose and fell around the 
cottage. 

Had he not, but little more than half 
an hour ago, come indoors out of that 
welter of wind and sea for “a bite an’ 
sup,” some dry clothing and a fresh 
supply of matches and tobacco ?—after 
having been out since noonday, and 
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five hours of it in the bitter darkness 
of that winter’s night. His fellows of 
the cove-hamlet had, since nightfall, 
drunk their ale and yarned in the 
comfort of “‘ The Mariner’s Compass,” 
in the little half-street fronting the 
beach ; or had sat in their own homes 
listening to the raging elements, mend- 
ing odds and ends of gear indoors, and 
ready for a call to anything that hap- 
pened. And why should they do 
otherwise ? Were not the men of 
Holmsted on the one side and of Sandy 
Bay on the other, with their lifeboats 
and rocket-apparatus, always on the 
look-out at such times? As for them 
and the cove and thereabouts generally, 
was not Abs’—‘‘ Good Abs’ ”’ to some 
of them, ‘“‘ Never-miss”’ ‘to the more 
critical few—was not he on the prowl, 
and would let them know if he wanted 
them at anything? It was not for 
them to know that Abs’ had slipped 
back, from along by the western head- 
land, to freshen himself up a little, 
before Elsie went to bed, and that he 
had found her brief note. Its unin- 
tended brutal brevity was : 

“DEAR ABs’ ,—Bill and me are going 
away together. I can’t stand this life 
no longer, it’s driving me fair crazy. 
I shouldn’t have married you, it was 
wicked. My heart’s crying all the 
time for something more than I’ve 
got here. God forgive me and comfort 
you.—ELSIE.”’ 

After Abs’ had spelt the words in a 
low, audible tone, his fingers opened 
mechanically, letting the missive fall 
to the table again. Then he, beginning 
to grasp the full purport of the letter, 
had once more picked it up in the same 
quiet manner, had still more carefully 
gone over it, dropped it a second time, 
filled his pipe and sat down. Then 
the kitten had crept from a corner of 
the high, bright steel fender, tried to 
climb up his smooth, wet sea-boots, 
and had been lifted on to his knees. 
Now it stirred from its light sleep and 
began to play with a loose thread in 
his guernsey. Presently it drew Abs’ 
attention. He looked down at it a 
little while, puffing steadily at his pipe 
all the time, then said he: 

“ Aye, Kitty, it be you an’ me now 
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for it, little un. Didn’t think as she 
could ’a’ left you, so mighty fond as 
she was to see your antics. Now we got 
it all to ourselves, you (a big involuntary 
sigh half-choked him) an’ me... . 
Poor little thing, nob’dy to give it 
milk two ’r three times a day. I'll 
have to come in an’ tend to him a bit. 
On’y him an’ me for it now.”’ Another 
great sigh arose in his throat, and was 
instantly followed by a greater sob 
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unheeded. The respect and the fear 
of his neighbours, the wild storm and 
lives in probable jeopardy close at 
hand, his shortcomings as a husband— 
mostly a lack of demonstration, of 
appreciation in word and deed, his 
narrow uprightness, and all the things 
of the past were alike forgotten in his 
crushing desolation of the moment. 
He arose and put the kitten down, 
where he saw the tiny paper ball that 





























“It was so strange a sight to see him blundering in there at such a time unless 
he happened to be in need of them ail.” 


that made the kitten stop in its play 
to look up at his face. This utter 
loneliness, which had come down on 
him like a thunder-clap, was too much 
for even his strongly reserved nature. 
Other sobs were suppressed to some 
extent. His pipe fell on the fender, 
was smashed, and the pieces were left 


Elsie had made for it to play with 
But it came back to his feet. The 
repressed feeling of a score years was 
making his heart like a stout bag at 
bursting point. In a way penitently he 
thought of the complaint he had made 
to Elsie at noon. After stroking the 
animal he gave it some milk. He 
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looked around the room, and a sense 
of comfort struck him as it had not 
done till now. He noted (as he had 
silently done in the past) how Elsie had 
kept everything “ spick an’ span.”’ He 
saw, too, in a more vague way, how 
the deft fingers and finer taste of a 
woman had put a touch of beauty 
here, of attractive homeliness there, 
of tidiness over all, giving to the whole 
room a soothing suggestion of femi- 
ninity, such as it had never possessed 
whilst Mrs. Corton (the wife of a 
neighbour), had ‘looked after the 
house an’ that” for him. Here his 
loneliness surged back with renewed 
vigour. In the midst of it his gaze 
casually met a reminder of Bill—an 
old pipe on the window-ledge, where 
the latter had been accustomed to sit 
and read in the daytime—this Bill, 
whose life he had saved a few weeks 
ago. Uttering the first curse that had 
come to his lips for many a year, Abs’ 
thundered heavily into the scullery, 
then out to the raging weather and the 
blackness, banging the outer door at 
his heels, thrusting his arms into the 
oilskin coat as he stumbled along, and 
feeling worse than he did atter he killed 
Seth Jenks in his own defence twenty- 
two years ago—then swore an oath 
never again to fight for himself. 


ITI. 
Immediately on their leaving the 
cottage, Elsie struck into a _ side- 


path that skirted the high land above 
the head of the cove and crossed 
the main road leading from Holmsted 
into the hamlet. Not a word was 
said. Ere ten minutes had passed 
after Bill’s “‘Come away with me” 
she was leading the way—because he 
did not know it—and now feeling 
curiously that she was the stronger of 
the two, and must be the guide as much 
for that as for local reasons. Thus 
they kept along, buffeted by the gale, 
hampered by the darkness, and bump- 
ing their shoulders together when he 
tried to gain a position at her side ; on 
which occasions Elsie said quietly, 
“You'd better follow on,” and main- 
tained her pace, which was as steady 
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and as evenly progressive as any man 
in the hamlet could have sustained in 
the same circumstances. 

Her intended destination at the time 
was Sandy Bay, the future to be de- 
cided on afterwards. To have gone 
to Holmsted or to Shorthaven would 
have been too foolish for several 
reasons. But at the forked paths east 
of the cove she made the mistake of 
taking the right-hand one—the one 
that led curvingly towards the bluff. 
Here the way was broader, leveller, 
and they could walk side by side. So 
on through the darkness and the bitter 
night they went, a fitting pair to the 
eye that looked no further, both strong, 
both stalwart, and seemingly of the 
same make temperamentally. Little 
was being said, little indeed, and that 
was mainly spoken by him, more as 
obvious questions than anything else. 
Her share was merely the making of 
short answers, mostly monosyllabic. 
Even what he said was not what was 
really occupying his thoughts. Elsie 
filled his mind, making him _inter- 
mittently hug close to her, with a sort 
of cub-like, half-apologetic, half-com- 
manding fondness, which he blamed, in 
an unbelieving kind of way, to the un- 
evenness of the path. It was life’s 
inevitable comedy breaking through 
its more persistent tragedy ; but they 
were too full of other things to allow 
of their seeing the intrusion. 

Meanwhile, Elsie was _ thinking 
entirely of what she had left, back 
there in the humdrum little community 
with nothing to break the dull stag- 
nancy of its life except an. occasional 
wreck, or a birth or death amongst 
the cove dwellers; for marriages did 
not happen there. The young women 
went to domestic service or other work 
in towns like Holmsted, and there be- 
came wives, and the young men married 
and remained away or brought wives 
home with them. But of its quiet 
cleanliness in life—who so warped in 
mind as not to do it justice there? 
Elsie’s soul was like the adjacent 
coast on which those incessant seas, at 
the behest of the gale, thundered and 
snarled and broke over in smotherings 
of white foam, a suspicion of which 

















reached and spread this rough table- 
land where they were footing it hardly, 
wind-swept and chilled. The mental 
breakers under which Elsie’s soul was 
suffering, silently and with increasing 
pain, were Abs’ and his qualities as a 
husband ; the justice he gave to all acts 
and things; the quiet uniformity of his 
doings; the kitten--would he feed it 
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young days—a secreting which was 
more due to the fact that in all the 
intervening years there had been no 
occasion to stir the well, rather than to 
his desire to keep it hidden. Those 
words of his to the kitten, his fondling 
it, and his sobs would have been a long 
day’s revelation to Elsie. She was now 
thinking, in a vague kind of manner, 





























“They had turned an angle in the wall, thereby finding a sudden shelter, the 
comfort of which had somewhat pulled Elsie up almost unknown to her." 


Yes, because he could 
not be other than just. Would he 
be lonely ?. Would he miss her much ? 
Here she was at fault. The general 
placidity of their lives together, com- 
bined with some lack of penetration 
and deduction on her part, had not 
given her even an inkling of that deep 
well of feeling which Abs’ had kept so 
carefully covered up ever since his 


and care for it ? 


of the rough nobility and dignity of 
the life left there on the brow of the 
sloping cliff; of her inability to go 
back to its clean, though narrow, 
monotony ; of what would be said of 
her in the little place, where such an act 
as this of hers had not happened 
before, so far as anyone could recol- 
lect. This was the point that struck 
Elsie as she thought how meanly she 
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was playing her part towards Abs’— 
the man who had striven hard for her 
night and day, had always been just 
to her—and of how he might miss her. 
She had involuntarily jerked one hand 
to her heart previously, as though the 
pain was physical. But here was a 
breaker that shook her soul to its 
foundations. For about a fortnight 
she had hugged her hungering heart to 
herself, thinking of how much happier 
she would have been as the wife of 
Bill, and in a sense wishing that the 
two men would change places, even to 
seeing briefly the possibility of what 
had now come about. Yet she had 
missed this phase of the matter— 


what would be said of her by 
the wives of the cove? Gossiping, 
sometimes quarrelling, occasionally 


backbiting women as they were, it was 
still their pride to be good mothers and 
true wives, each one of whom would 
rather have lost her right hand and 
continued to bear her burdens than 
have done as Elsie was doing now. 
Elsie became oblivious to the bitterness 
of the weather, and heedless of where 
her steps were carrying her. 

In the midst of this abstraction of 
hers Bill’s foot struck an obstacle in 
the path, and he stumbled gently 
against Elsie. At the same time he 
put an arm around her waist, and 
made to pull her to him; but she 
thrust him resolutely away, making 
him surprised both at her action and 
her physical strength, she saying, 
“No, no! For God’s sake let me 
alone yet a bit!” 


IV. 


It was not back towards the head- 
land that divided Bender Cove from 
Holmsted, to the deafening coast-line, 
where the air was full of fine spume, 
and the hissing surf and breaking 
rollers lent a greyish sort of light to 
the immediate darkness, that Abs’ 
went. For the first time in his life on 
such an occasion he passed neighbour 
Corton’s cottage, and trod heavily 
down the steep, winding, short road 
that led into the cove. A foul taste 
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was in his mouth, and the great deso- 
lation had given way to an anger that 


was as great. “ Bill’’—the name was 
as poison ; to Abs’ there was something 
vitriolic in its sound. And he so blind 
as he had been these three weeks! 
He was not blaming Elsie ; but by the 
Almighty if—— The latch of the inn- 
door fell under his thumb, and he 
almost stumbled down the single step 
that led inward—to find himself briefly 
confused by the light, the babble of 
tongues, unhealthy warmth, and an 
atmosphere which was thick with the 
fumes of ale and tobacco. In an 
instant the general talk became a 
greater hubbub at the appearance of 
Abs’. Did he want anyone or any- 
thing? What was the matter, what 
had happened ? Was there something 
aground on the Scar ?—or what was it ? 
These and many similar questions were 
all fired higgledy-piggledy at Abs’. 
It was so strange a sight to see him 
blundering in there at such a time, 
unless he happened to be in need of 
them all; and even then it was a 
wonder that he had not found a 
messenger to send for them, as usual, 
while he hurried back to the scene of 
the wreck, or the launching of a boat. 
But Abs’ made no answer to any man, 
which was stranger still. He just shut 
the heavy, black door—whereto age 
had given an inward lean at the top— 
barring the. foul night without ; then he 
made a sort of dissenting motion with 
his hand as he passed along to the two- 
feet square wicket and asked the 
landlord.for a pint of ale. Surely this 
was past all understanding, and more 
than enough .to cause the sudden 
quietude. It was a night that would 
be forgotten by no man present, a 
night that was to be counted as a land- 
mark in time by which that generation 
would locate other happenings of less 
importance. 

Abs’ took his pint of ale and sat 
down. Sheer amazement kept his com- 
panions silent for some minutes. Then 
general conversation was slowly re- 
sumed. Presently big Joe Brown (who 
was rather more “chummy” with 
Abs’ than the others were) said, 

““W’ere’s Bill, mate? Strikes me 
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as he oughter be out wi’ you to-night, 
if any man did.” Abs’ smoked in 
silence ; even his expression showed 
nothing of what he felt. To leave a 
question unanswered neither admitted 
nor denied it in that company. Another 
man, a little further away, muttered 
something about Bill “‘ loafin’ his time 
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that swig he finished the ale ; then he 
arose and made for the door, buttoning 
his coat and smoking as he went, but 
saying not a word. If Abs’ could have 
heard only a few of the many remarks 
which followed his disappearance, they 
might have aroused him a little from 
the depth of his trouble. Every man 
































‘‘ Of this Abs was ignorant, and up went his knee with such force against 
Bill's forehead that the latter rolled over and fay still.” 


away,” and Brown added, ‘ Yes, an’ 
not a month sin’ Abs’ dragged him 
be the heels out o’ the suck of that 
schooner. Looks as if that narrow 
squeak’s fair filled his chest chock-a- 
block o’ goin’ to sea. Aye, mate?” 
he queried to Abs’. 

““Mebbe,” the latter replied, lifting 
his pint mug from the table. With 


present was firmly convinced that 
something had “gone mighty wrong 
wi’ Abs’ sin’ noontime.” Some of 
them said there was madness and 
murder and other evil things in his 
eyes ; two or three of the elders thought 
that he ‘‘’peared to be worse ’an ever 
he was in them wild days, w’en he used 
to tramp over to Holmsted to seek a 
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fight.” Then Brown suddenly and 
resolutely left his seat, saying : 

“That ’s so, an’ here goes one as is 
a-goin’ to see what’s in it all.”’ 

In the meantime Abs’ had passed 
through the straggling little street, 
crossed the sharp head of the cove, and 
was winding his way up the opposite 
acclivity, in the direction of Sandy 
Bay—or, it might be, with the inten- 
tion of going towards the bluff that 
formed the north-eastern seaward de- 
fence of the cove, a spot which he 
usually visited in the course of such a 
night, the times of his going being 
dependent on the weight and force of 
the gale. On these occasions his pace 
was always fairly slow and easy ; now 
it was slow and apparently heedless. 
He still smoked his big-bowled pipe, 
but seemed not to know or to care 
whither he went or what he did. On 
his way past the cottages in the 
hamlet he had seen, here and there 
where a blind was up or a door chanced 
to be opened as he went by, things 
which had thrust his loneliness back 
upon him. The homely comforts ; the 
filial and fraternal affection ; the neigh- 
bourliness of ‘‘ peepin’ in for a‘yarn ”’ ; 
the cheeriness of such company gener- 
ally—all these features had combined 
in thrusting him back, in a sense, on to 
the barrenness of his own fireside. And, 
in that quiet way which satisfied him 
so completely, he had been as happy as 
ever a man need to be. 

Elsie was a fine sort of a woman, 
he remembered, well-set-up and with 
a pleasant face the like of whtich 
was not to be met in every ten miles 
of the coast. Two years and a half 
ago he had felt much silent pride 
in bringing her home as his wife 
from Shorthaven, where it was never 
understood why she had not married 
one of the young men around her 
there. And she—-quiet in her ways, 
like himself—had seemed to be happy 
enough. All this was passing through 
his mind, but in greater detail, as he 
climbed up the steep way in that 
bitter darkness and in the teeth of the 
gale ; the bowl of his pipe being now 
in one hand, then in the other, in part 
to keep them warm and in part to pre- 
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vent the wind from blowing the hot 
ashes in his face. They had never had 
“words,” he reflected. Her particular 
wants had been few, and he had 
crossed her in none of them. What, 
then, did she mean by writing that she 
could stand the life no longer? What 
was there in it to drive her crazy? 
These two points puzzled him. Many 
a time he had told himself, but only 
himself, that he had the best wife in 
Bender Cove—best to look at, and least 
to complain about. .. . 

Abs’ was thinking of the night 
when he left Bill to Elsie’s ministra- 
tions. Then his thoughts went from 
one to another of the former’s subse- 
quent actions—it did not occur to him 
that his wife might have a share in the 
guilt, any more than he now felt the 
bitterness, or heeded the blackness, of 
the night. Every foot of the narrow 
way was familiar ground to his feet ; 
and, whilst they trod it mechanically, 
his mind was hard at work to find some- 
thing in the shape of buoys marking 
the channel along which Elsie and Bill 
had come to these devil’s straits in 
which they and he now were. That 
crushing loneliness was again giving 
way to an anger which was terrible 
even initsrepression. Thus he plodded 
on till he stood on the heights above 
Sandy Bay, saw that all was well down 
there, then turned about to reach the 
headland and follow the coast back to 
the cove. When he was about half- 
way to the bluff he came upon the 
ruins of the old fort, and found a 
shelter under the inside of the biggest 
piece of wall, for he felt tired and a 
little sick of battling against the bitter 
cold and the darkness. 


V. 

Not till Elsie began to hear the dull 
roar of the big seas around the foot 
of the headland did she get a glimmering 
that for nearly an hour she and Bill 
had toiled along the wrong path. Then 
she stopped, listened, and confided her 
fears to him. He hearkened also, and 
came to the conclusion that the wild 


sea was not much further ahead, 
neither was it far away on their left. 
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At this she explained the situation to 
him, saying that they must cross the 
waste land till they found the cliff-path 
to Sandy Bay. Ten minutes later they 
were in the path, and he resumed his 
interrupted efforts to break through 
her puzzling silence, and her too evident 
desire to keep him at arm’s length. 
Finding this of no avail, and beginning 
to feel that the fruit was losing some 
of its anticipated sweetness, he took to 
talking of Abs’—of his narrow goodness, 
his lack of warmth and other defects 
as a husband ; to all of which she gave 
brief replies. It was not a subject 
to her liking ; but she could not deny 
the truth. 

Thus it was that they drew near the 
ruined fort, and the wind carried their 
words to Abs’. At the first remarks, 
which were indistinct, yet arrestingly 
familiar in their tone, he merely 
pricked up his ears and became alert 
mentally. Then clearly came Bill’s 
urging to Elsie to shelter a while 
amongst the ruins; she was refusing, 
but her words were too low to reach 
Abs’. Yet Bill insisted . . . and they 
drew nearer and seemed to stop... . 
They had turned an angle in the wall, 
thereby finding a sudden shelter the 
comfort of which had somewhat pulled 
Elsie up almost unknown to her. She 
leaned momentarily against the broken 
masonry, as her companion - finished 
the remark he was then making, an 
inferential sort of accusation as to 
Abs’ being too much of a “ goody- 
goody glum ’un”’ to suit a woman of 
her kind. Elsie’s answer was a vague 
conditional acceptance of his meaning, 
but the only word in it that reached 
her husband’s ears was “ Mebbe.” 
This, however, was enough encourage- 
ment for Bill to pursue the subject ; 
meanwhile, Elsie replied quietly, as best 
she could, feeling that it was not for 
her to substantiate charges against a 
husband who, for all his shortcomings, 
had behaved better to her than she 
had to him; and Abs’ first became 
broadeningly aware of certain personal 
truths which he had so far missed, 
but was to miss no more. 

Presently Bill resumed those atten- 
tions which she had already put off 
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repeatedly, on one pretence or another. 
But here, halted out of the cold, 
raging wind, her excuses would have 
to be so much more limited, that she 
at once resumed the journey, saying, 
with quiet firmness : 

“Let’s get down to Sandy Bay, or 
we shan’t get lodgings to-night.” 

Still trying to detain her, less by 
hand than by word-of-mouth, Bill 
kept at her side. Then there was a 
crunching and a stumbling of feet 
amongst stones, as they neared the 
broken end of the wall, and Abs’ stepped 
out directly into the path. Even in the 
darkness and the suddenness of his 
appearance they knew him, so close 
he stood to them, and so familiar and 
distinctive was his figure. 


“W’are be you a-goin’?” Abs 
grimly asked Bill. 
“What’s that to you?” was the 


evasive query. 

“T ax you w’are you be a-goin’ ? 
Abs’ repeated, and his words sounded 
hard as the bitter gale that whipped 
around them. 

“To Sandy Bay,’ Bill sullenly re- 
plied, feeling yet only half-aware that 
in the man before him there was a 
curious mastery which he could neither 
evade nor overcome. 

“An’ you?” said Abs’ to Elsie 
quietly before Bill could add another 
word. “‘ W’are to be your place to- 
night, Elsie ? ” 

“Home,” said she simply, making 
a move closer to him. The revulsion 
of feeling that had come about since 
she left the cove, largely due to the 
awakening which was consequent on 
Bill’s actions, but in part also to her 
having fully seen the forfeiture she was 
making, was now complete. In her 
heart she thanked God for her hus- 
band’s appearance. 

‘“ Just take my oily, then—it’ll keep 
a bit o’ cold out—an’ bide a-back 0’ 
that wall ten minutes ’r so, an’ please 
the Lord we'll go hom’ together agen,” 
he said at once, and in the same quiet 
manner, but with a little less gentle- 
ness than when he asked her where 
she was going. 

“ But Abs’, Abs’, you won’t fight !— 
not here in the darkness, like this, an’ 


” 
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nobody to see!” she cried, instinct 
and the hard-worn ethics of her class 
telling her instantly the hidden meaning 
of his words. 

“Don’t you fear, gurl,” he answered, 
passing the oiled coat over her shoulders. 
“T’ve got to put me mark on this, 'r 
w’are should I be i’ the place. Besides, 
don’t you take on. God’ll see me 
through wi’ it.” 

During this time Bill as quietly stood 
his ground, knowing that he must 
fight, whether he took or gave a 
hiding ; and feeling that, as man to 
man, he ought to be the victor, yet 
vaguely conscious of a strange sense of 
unavoidable punishment in and about 
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as they were. Then, with the manner 
of Abs’ in the inn as a key, Brown im- 
mediately divined the whole situation. 

He passed around Bill and stood 
near to Abs’ and Elsie. 

Bill saw the action, and knew the 
significance of it ; added to his curious 
feeling about Abs’ it almost caused him 
to turn on his heel and double around 
the ruins. 

Elsie at once asked Brown to inter- 
fere. 

“Can’t,” he answered _ shortly. 
“°Tisn’t for any man to put his hand 
into a thing o’ this sort, ‘cept to help ; 
an’ if Abs’ don’t hammer him I'll hev 
to.” 











Peace! 


Abs’ generally. Elsie began to plead 
for peace ; she feared that he was no 
physical match for Bill. Before she 
had uttered a dozen words a new 
influence appeared ; this was Brown, 
who, having learnt in the hamlet that 
Abs’ had been seen going up the 
eastern cliff after he left the inn, had 
tramped out to the headland in the 
wake of the runaways, and was hurrying 
along in the expectation of overtaking 
Abs’ at any minute. He was upon 
them almost before they knew of his 
presence, and pulled up not a yard 
behind Bill, he momentarily amazed 


Abs’ led Elsie to where he had told 
her to go ; then he returned, and found 
big Brown treading about a piece of 
adjacent ground to discover if it was 
level enough for the fight. Presently 
he announced that such was the case, 
and the two men stood up to each 
other in the biting gale, stripped and 
determined ; whilst Brown crouched 
low on the grass so that he could have 
the upper halves of the men between 
him and the leaden sky, the better to 
watch their actions and to see fair play. 

Bill, who had the physical advan- 


tages, intended to give as much as he 














got, despite the fact that he now had 
no stomach for the fight; but there 
was about Abs’ a certain air of 
righteous mastery—the belief that God 
was on his side and would give him 
the victory, because he had kept his 
oath and never fought since Seth 
Jenks made him fight and died in 
consequence. 

At Brown’s signal “‘ Let go” they 
squared towards each other, and sud- 
denly Bill, before a blow could be 
struck, lurched forward as if to butt 
Abs’. 

The truth was his left foot had 
slipped abruptly backwards on the 
wet grass. 

Of this Abs’ was ignorant, and up 
went his knee with such force against 
Bill’s forehead that the latter rolled 
over and lay still. 

For a minute or 
Brown waited. 

Then the big man examined Bill and 
said : 

“Put your things on, mate; he’s 


two Abs’ and 


THE COLONEL’S DRIVE. 


E hit the ball, he hit it fair 
(Some say he hit it almost square), 


As one who understood the knack 
He drew his driver slowly back. 
Six times with irritating care 
He changed his stance, nor did we dare 
To move an eyelid or a hair 
Till with a most infernal whack 


He hit the ball! 


We thought to see it cleave the air. 
But no! it chose a route more rare. 
Beneath the tee we traced its track 
And marked the tell-tale scar of black 
Right on its top, for that was where 


He hit the ball ! 
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‘bout had enough, but he’ll be all 
right by an’ by.” 

Slowly Abs’ put his clothes on again. 
By that time Bill was opening his 
eyes, with no more fight left in him, 
as he told Brown in answer to a 
question on that point. Then said 
Brown : 

“Get you away hom’, mate. I'll 
see him on his feet an’ com’ on arter 
you.” 

Abs’ went to Elsie, and together 
they made for home, he saying, ‘‘ Com’ 
on, Elsie, gurl, let’s get hom’, Kitty 
will be a-wantin’ his supper; and 
we'll see if we can’t all be a bit more 
chummy together arter this. Com’ 
on. 

Thus they strode along through the 
gale, Elsie with no misgivings as to the 
future, except as to what her neigh- 
bours would think and show in their 
actions ; but on this point, as she after- 
wards discovered, she did not count 
on the wise and charitable silence of 
big Joe Brown. 


t*) 
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THE TRIANGULAR CRICKET TEST. 


BY MAJOR PHILIP TREVOR. 


Accepted cricket dates are few. 


The glib schoolboy who can 


‘fix you”’ Waterloo, 


Trafalgar and the French Revolution (without knowing much about them) can never 


give you anno domini in the happenings in cricket, intimate though his knowledge 


of play and players may be. 
after that you will have him in trouble. 


and certainly this year of grace 1912 


He may tell you when the champion was. born, but 
His grandson 1s likely to be better instructed, 
the year of the inauguration of the triangular 


tournament—marks an epoch in the history of the national game. With this 


tournament I now propose to deal: 


P | AHE triangular tournament had to 
come: it is only surprising that 
its arrival has been so long de- 

layed. That it would meet with opposi- 

tion in England was a matter of course. 

Opposition in this peculiar land of ours 

is essential for the success of any under- 

taking. It is only when we English 
all agree about a thing that it dies the 

death natural. I will try to keep a 

firm grip on my pen should I feel dis- 

posed to touch upon the merits of this 
new departure: the parent is not the 
person to justly appraise his child. 
Still I will own that I was a little 
surprised, when I first advocated the 
institution of this tournament in the 
columns of the Dazly Telegraph, to 
notice the superabundance of negative 
criticism which the promulgation of the 
scherne provoked. Prior to that I had 
not felt certain of its success. Per- 
sonally, I would ever rather be dubbed 
faddist than grumbler; and my pet 
hero is the German general who said : 
“ Do something, even if it’s wrong.”’ 


It was not until the first team which 
Mr. P. F. Warner took to South Africa 
was beaten there that we had to realise 
that there were three and not two 
aspirants for international cricket 
honours. I plead custom for using the 
word “ international.’’ He was an in- 
genious person who first applied the 
word “ test ’’ to cricket matches playe1 
between England and Australia; but 
from the moment that. the South 
Africans beat Mr. Warner’s team it be- 
came obvious that the duel system at 
long intervals was insufficient for its 
purpose if the word “ test ’’ was to have 
any kind of a meaning. It became 
necessary to work on the lines of the 
Olympian games, and clearly England 
was the place for the first meeting to 
be held. 

Now it has been my good fortune to 
study cricket at close quarters both in 
South Africa and in Australia. I have 


also seen the game played (and tried 
to take part in it) in India, Burma, the 
Mediterranean, and even in Morocco; 




















and the more I see of cricket in foreign 
parts the more am I convinced that the 
conditions of play vary very con- 
siderably in accordance with the 
locality, and that in each case the 
home team has, or ought to have, a 
distinct advantage over the visitors. 

That being so, I will go so far as to 
say that the success of the Australians 
in England since 1896 has been extra- 
ordinarily to their credit, and corre- 
spondingly to our discredit. In 1905, 
we remember, when Mr. F. S. Jackson 
captained us, we won the rubber, 
though not in very satisfactory fashion, 
for four out of the five matches were 
drawn. That, however, is the extent 
of our success in England in the last 
sixteen years ; and, as most cricketers 
know, of the many teams that have 
gone to Australia since the five test- 
match system has been in vogue only 
two have come back winners. 

The most extraordinary performance 
for which the Australians have been 
responsible they accomplished here in 
1909. I have never pretended to con- 
ceal my admiration for the cricket 
which the Australians play. With not 
a tenth of our instructive advantages, 
or a hundredth of our selection advan- 
tages, they have for more than thirty 
years challenged our supremacy, and 
for nearly twenty challenged it to good 
purpose. 

Yet I thought it quite beyond their 
power to beat us here in 1909. I had 
then not long returned from Australia, 
having watched Mr. A. O. Jones’s team 
beaten in four test matches out of five. 
In three of those we were at a critical 
period winning with apparently con- 
summate ease. But nerve or grit, or 
whatever it is that is wanted when you 
drop a “dolly” catch or get out from 
a long hop, decided the issue against 
us. For all that, I did not see how the 
Australians could beat us here in 1909 ; 
and no one knew the poverty of their 
bowling—in quality as well as in quan- 
tity— better than their captain, 
Mr. M. A. Noble. No new bowler had 
been discovered, and the old bowlers 
were all suffering from the flight of 
ages. We could hardly believe our 


eyes when we saw our men at Lord’s 
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and at Leeds defeated on plumb 
wickets by balls that did not turn more 
than an inch or get up more than 
three-quarter stump high. Never, I 
should think, in the history of the game 
has such a success been achieved with 
such bowling material. Never has 
there been such a cricket-field econo- 
mist as Mr. Noble. He knew to an 
ounce or to an inch what each of his 
men could do, and the way he ex- 
tracted the maximum out of each 
without incurring that individual break- 
down which must have caused general 
collapse was at once a model and a 
marvel of captaincy. 

So much in brief for Australian his- 
tory. The South Africans have still 
to make history in this land. ‘What is 
the average Englishman’s recent recol- 
lection of them? A couple of wonder- 
ful “‘ googly ’’ bowlers in Messrs. Vogler 
and Schwarz, with a couple more 
bowlers who could also “ google.”” But 
there was no first-rate left-hand bowler, 
and certainly nothing approaching a 
really first-rate fast bowler. Again, 
they lacked (when last here) both 
quality and quantity in batting. Three 
or four men were capital, the best of 
these being left handers, but their most 
attractive batsman, Mr. Gordon White, 
disappointed us and them ; and, when 
you got to about number seven on the 
list, the expressive word “ p’raps”’ 
was a suitable one. They had a superb 
wicket-keeper—second to none in the 
world—in Mr. Sherwell, but as fields- 
men they were not epoch making or 
record breaking. 

Since then they have improved con- 
siderably in all respects except perhaps 
in two. It is difficult to see how anyone 
can keep wicket better than Mr. 
Sherwell, or how bowling can be made 
more difficult than Mr. Vogler has 
made it. On the other hand, new 
batsmen have been discovered and 
trained, while it is an open question as 
to whether Mr. Faulkner is not at the 
moment the best all-round cricketer of 
the day. 

Are not some of the South Africans 
to play here this summer a little too 
old for their job? That is a question 
which a good many people are asking. 
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The said people remember with dismay 


how our own veterans failed us in 1909. 
Certainly our tendency ever since 1895 
(when Dr. W. G. Grace, a heavy man 
then in his forty-seventh year, made a 
thousand runs in the month of May) 
has been to undervalue the activity 
of youth as an asset on the cricket 
field. The Englishman at cricket—at 
first-class cricket—can be as “‘ pawky ” 
as a Scotchman, and he often fails to 
see that in declining (as he thinks) 
to run a risk he is automatically 
running a big one. And so we have 
let the word experience loom over 
large in our vocabulary and in our 
plans. : 

It will be interesting to see how the 
South African veterans acquit them- 
selves in the next four months. I hark 
back again to the consideration of 
locality. These nine test matches are 
to be played in England ; and if we 
fail to rank as number one on the list 
of three when all is over, we had best 
not try to invent excuses for our 
failure. Only for two reasons do I 
think it is an advantage to be a member 
of a touring side. One of these is what 
may be called a moral reason. Fami- 
liarity, we are told, breeds contempt ; 
it may breed confidence. On a tour 
you cannot be neutral ; you get to dis- 
like or to like your official colleagues 
much. A happy side is a good side. 
The other reason is seemingly a moral, 
and yet in reality a technical reason. 
As a rule you do not get the best out of 
a man when he is playing for his 
place in the eleven. A touring 
party, it is true, generally consists of 
about fifteen or sixteen men ; but when 
the tour is still young at least eight or 
nine men are practically certain of 
test match selection bar illness and 
accident ; while of what may be called 
the spare members of the combination, 
as great things are not expected of 
them, they go into the field with a 
peculiar kind of freedom which has a 
practical value. 

The home team goes into the melting- 
pot every time, and the mere fact of 
there being so much wealth available is 
a temptation in itself to the selectors 
to amend. 
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It has been seriously suggested to 
me to advocate the touring principle 
for the home team; in other words, 
that we should in the month of May 
choose about sixteen men and let it be 
understood that from those sixteen the 
eleven required would be formed. I 
think that an extremely strong case can 
be made in favour of that procedure, 
but there would, of course, be a public 
outcry against it. We are losing our 
power in England of taking the broad 
view. We get more and more squeam- 
ish about making the individual suffer 
for the common good. There is no 
murderer so devilish but thousands of 
people will lavish a sickly sentimentality 
over him, though the death of his 
victim did not call it forth. They 
clamour for his reprieve. We must be 
careful, say our sentimentalists, that in 
our punishments we do not do injustice 
to some individual. Injustice to the 
nation does not matter. And so it is with 
cricket. It would be terrible if Brown 
or Jones or Robinson did not get his 
test-match cap when on his individual 
merits he was worthy of it. Of course, 
this question of test-team selecting 
has a fascination for us all ; and, being 
more than ordinarily human in these 
matters, I succumb instantly to the 
temptation of saying what I would do 
“if I were king.”’ 

In the first place, I hope that the 
well-deserved and most-welcome victory 
which our men have so recently won in 
Australia will not make us lose our 
sense of proportion. We shall serve 
a good purpose if again and again we 
insist strongly on the difference there 
is between test-match cricket played 
in Australia and test-match cricket 
played in England. 

At the risk of becoming wearisome, 
let us lay continual stress upon what 
batting means there and here. Assum- 
ing the case of the “ plumb” wicket, 
in Australia it is only necessary to 
prevent the bowler beating you ; here 
you have to beat the bowler. Some- 
thing more than patience, watchfulness 
and defensive skill does the English 
test-match batsman need. When I 
was in Australia in 1907-8 the run- 
getting in test matches was at the 
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average rate of 43 runs per hour ; during 
the recent test matches played there 
(unless I have made a mistake in rule 
of three) the rate was even less. 
Obviously, if we are to win matches 
here, that sort of thing will not do. 

It is to only half state the case to say 
that our English summer weather is 
uncertain. More accurate is it to say 
that it is certain to be uncertain. 
Runs, like hay, therefore, must be 
made while the sun shines. If we win 
the toss and bat first we shall have no 
cause to feel very jubilant if at the end 
of three hours the figures on the tele- 
graph board read 130, even if we have 
not lost a wicket. 

The Australians have ever been 
strongly opposed in principle to the 
policy of taking risks ; yet when they 
achieved their great successes over here 
their first pair of batsmen were Messrs. 
Trumper and Duff. Consequently the 
bowler had always a rough experience 
when finding his length. 

In plain English, our test-match 
team must contain at least two or 
three batsmen who can and will go 
ahead. It is the wildest gambling to 
count upon three fine days in suc- 
cession ; it is to take precautions, and 
not. to gamble, to decline to let off a 
punishable ball. Kent, who in the 
last six years have proved themselves 
the best of English counties, have 
shown us how well it pays to begin to 
win early. We do not want to draw 
matches in the approaching tourna- 


ment, we want to win them. And 
now to translate this idea into per- 
sonnel. The team which has just got 


home was lacking in fast-scoring bats- 
men. That deficiency must be re- 
medied. Of course, if we were to play 
a test match to-morrow no doubt the 
majority of the eleven would be chosen 
from the recently-successful combina- 
tion. Mr. F. R. Foster (even if he 
could not bat) and Barnes would be 
certainties. So, of course, would 
Hobbs. We could not afford to over- 
look the all-round skill of Rhodes, 
though in England I myself would keep 
him on the batting list till number 
seven in case of a “ rot.”” Smith would 
probably be the wicket-keeper, and 
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Woolley has not merely a treble but a 
quadruple claim for inclusion § in 
the side. The chances are that either 
Hearne or Gunn would also be picked, 
especially the former, who, though he 
has not yet perfected the “ googly,” 
can bowl a very awkward ball. Sup- 
pose both were chosen, there would 
then be three places to fill. With Mr. 
Foster and Barnes in the side we 
might be content in the absence of a 
very obviously good one to do without 
a very fast bowler. Hobbs counts as 
bowler ; so besides our two chief men, 
we should have Hobbs, Rhodes, Wool- 
ley and Hearne. I contend that the 
other three places should be filled by 
batsmen who can and will “ go ahead.”’ 
If one of such batsmen can also bowl 
so much the better. 

If Mr. C. B. Fry is available to play 
cricket this summer, he, of course, will 
be in the eleven. He can suit his game 
to the necessities of the situation ; but 
the other two men ought to be of the 
Jessop or Hutchings type. 

It is most unfortunate that the Aus- 
tralians are not to have a represen- 
tative side. Discussion of the causes 
of the quarrel between the Australian 
Board of Control and the leading players 
is beyond the scope of this short paper. 
Sufficient is it to note the deplorable 
result of that quarrel. Half a dozen 
of the best cricketers in Australia, 
each one of whom has proved himself 
to be essentially a test-match player, 
are not to play for Australia in England 
this summer. It may be that, so far 
as the future of Australian cricket is 
concerned, their defection is a blessing 
in disguise. For chances to be taken 
chances must be given. But with that 
prospect we are not directly concerned. 
It is the immediate future that interests 
us ; and it cannot be denied that in the 
circumstances the triangular tourna- 
ment is robbed of much of its signi- 
ficance and of more than a little of its 
reality. The public in England 
scarcely recognises how very limited is 
the supply in Australia of first-class 
cricketers. The men whom we see 
perform here from time to time have 
made themselves first-class cricketers 
in spite of what would seem to the 
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English youth insuperable difficulties. 
The cricket training of the English and 
the Australian boy differs as the poles, 
and it is a certainty that he who runs 
successfully the Australian gauntlet is 
the real article. He learns among 
other things to face a crowd, which, 
though often wildly enthusiastic, is 
seldom generous, and never just. But 
only a very few come safely through 
this ordeal, and the number of suitable 
reserve players is very small indeed. 
Again, even the best Australian has to 
learn to play cricket in English con- 
ditions. The recent quarrel, therefore, 
has hit Australia very hard, and it is a 
frankly experimental team that is to 
represent our largest colony in this 
great cricket year. Four years have 
passed since | saw those whom the 
British public will no doubt call “the 
strangers”’ perform. It seems certain 
that most of them have improved since 
then. But “essentially first-class ”’ is 
not the term that I should have applied 
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If, there- 
fore, they should succeed in winning 


to any of them in 1907-8. 


the tournament, those poor, restless 
“ashes ’’’ must again go “on trek”’ in 
a manner that will be little short of 
humiliating to English cricket. I can- 
not think that anything of the kind 
will happen. If the Australians under 
Mr. Noble in 1909 ought not to have 
won, and seeing that the Australians, 
for whom Mr. H. V. Hordern was 
available, have just been soundly beaten, 
I cannot see by what process of reason- 
ing Mr. Gregory’s team should be 
expected to succeed. 

Will the South Africans beat us? 
Only, in my opinion, will they do so if 
we go out of our way to invest the 
‘“ googly ’’ with mythical terrors. The 
good googly will beat the best of bats- 
men; the bad googly the worst of 
batsmen should beat, and beat hard, 
too. I confidently expect and predict 
the success of England in the forth- 
coming triangular tests. 





ON LUTES OF SILVER. 


N lutes of silver 
The winds are playing, 


The leaves are dancing 


In raiment bright ; 


O’er morning meadows 


Young Love is straying, 


And piping, piping 


For your delight. 


The heavens are opened 


The lark is winging 


Through fading rainbows 


To fields of blue. 


My heart is piping, 


My heart is singing, 


Is dancing, singing 


For love of you ! 


(Musical rights reserved.) 


HELEN TAYLOR. 
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THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 


BY M. E. ELVINS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ST. CLAIR BRECKONS. 


Si Parisienne is not, and never 
has been, representative of the 
Frenchwoman, although she 

might be described as the distilled 

essence of all that is French. She is 
too volatile to be typical of the women 
of France. She is also bizarre, and that 
the Frenchwoman, broadly speaking, 
never is. She is gay and morbid at one 
and the same moment. She is eternally 
young, yet born with the cynical 
wisdom of ages. She is brave to the 
point of folly, she is free from any taint 
of provincialism, and in a way stands 
on a small pinnacle apart from the rest 
of womankind, with a smile that has 
some fellowship with that of the 
Sphinx. Her charm is world re- 





nowned and indisputable, and of a 
peculiar kind. 

She is not beautiful, or rarely so, 
and she is never merely pretty, but 
charm runs in her blood, and it is as 
natural for her to use it as it is for a 
cat to catch birds, or for the sun to 
shine. Everything about her is witness 
to this attribute, and she _ herself 
accepts it as a law written by unseen 
hands, unchangeable as that which 
rules the “‘ orderly procession of the 
stars,” and powerful as that which 
brought her into the world and will 
one day send her out of it. For the 
Parisienne is a fatalist. She is also a 
degenerate, with a wit keenly tuned 
to the age in which she lives. In the 
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eighteenth century she sat stiff and 
straight in her bergére, encased in a 
pointed whale-boned bodice, paniers, 
powdered hair, rouge and patches, 
wielding her fan and her epigrams with 
inimitable grace at be-ruffled gentle- 
men in silken coats, knee breeches, 
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sation, and to-day, with no Court, no 
Empress, no Queen, not even a 
‘“‘ Favourite’’ to set the fashion, the 
Parisienne does what seemeth right 
in her own eyes, with the result that her 
dress, her speech, and her mentality 
have become such a _ medley that 





_>_ Gk PROMENADE -—_) 















































buckled shoes, and silken hose. In the 
days of the Empress Josephine the 
bergére gave way to the chatse-longue, 
the whale-boned bodice to the high 
waist-line with no stiffening, and the 
epigrams to Napoleonic darts. With 
the Empress Eugénie everything fell 
into frills and foam, even the conver- 


she has never been so difficult to 
define during the whole period of her 
existence. 


* * * 


A Day in Her Life. 


Take, for instance, one day in her 
life and try it for what it is worth, 
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She wakes up in a Louis XV. bed, 
with a Dolly Varden cap on her head, 
she sips chocolate out of German 
china. Her maid, a severely plain 
person from the provinces, grimly goes 
about the elaborate preparations for 
the totlette—the scented bath, the face 
creams, the manicure and _ pedicure 
tools, the fresh lingerie, the latest 
‘ chignon ”’ of false hair, and a hundred 
and one other details which fashion 
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the 
more 


the plain maid from 
becomes more and 

grim, and her curt responses to 
““Madame’s’’ irresponsible — chatter 
call forth peals of laughter both from 
‘““Madame”’ and her friend, who finally 
go off for their promenade in the 
“ Bois,” with “‘ Toutou ”’ tucked under 
one arm, ready to snap at anybody 
who presumes to treat him as an 
ordinary dog, and greedy for the bon- 


increases 
provinces 

























































































Dressing for Dinner 


may demand. Then the masseuse 
will come, and the milliner will arrive 
with half a dozen flowered. hat boxes 
as big as travelling trunks, and the 
dressmaker will telephone, so will half 
a dozen friends, two or three petits 
bleus (telegrams) flutter in, a basket of 
flowers tied round with huge ribbon 
bows will be sent, and while ‘‘ Madame ”’ 
se coiffe a friend calls to discuss last 
night’s fun and to-day’s frivolities. 
As the excitement of the morning 





bons which his mistress carries for him 
in a lovely blue enamel box secreted 
in the depths of her velvet bag slung 
on to a long silken rope which “ Tou- 
tou”’ loves to nibble. At déjeuner 
more friends arrive, and everyone talks 
at once, but nobody listens, although 
lots of clever things are said and 
remembered, as is proved when the 


next society play appears. In the 
afternoon there are fittings at the 


dressmaker’s, picture shows to appear 




















at, the Palais de Glace to visit, a call 
to make, and finally a rendezvous 
at some ultra-fashionable tea-room for 
the inevitable “five o’clock,’’ where 
the reputations of her acquaintances 
are as ruthlessly treated as_ their 
clothes. Then home to dress _ for 
dinner and rest in the boudoir, in order 
to be fresh for a premiére and a recep- 
tion, which will be followed by supper 
at a smart restaurant if the Parisienne 
in question happens to belong to the 
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from hypocrisy and sentimentality, 
and. she has no illusions. Whatever 
she does she does with her eyes open, 
and no matter how absurd she may 
look, she generally knows what she is 
about. It is this peculiar mental 
power which allows her to express 
daringly, brazenly, if you will, the 
latest craze of the age. To-day she is 
expressing in her dress, in her morals, 
in everything, the morbid, revolutionary 
elements which have produced the 
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cohort outside that of ‘“‘ La Société,” 
otherwise restaurants are taboo. 


* * * 


Her Mentality. 

It is difficult to believe it when one 
watches her at her play, but it is, 
nevertheless, true that the Parisienne 
thinks, and thinks a good deal. More- 
over, she thinks with great lucidity ; 
maybe it is of the kind born of opium 
(figuratively speaking), but still with 
lucidity. She has a most remarkable 
talent for seeing clear, for she is free 





Italian Futurists. She dresses as an 
Egyptian princess at one hour of the 
day, and looks the part to perfection ; 
at another she wears the habiliments 
of sport, and carries them off with 
equal sureness of touch. Her very walk 
changes with every dress she wears, and 
her mentality with it. She is gay, she 
is irresponsible, she is laughter-loving, 
she is cynical, witty, sad, philosophic, 
superstitious, but never happy. She 
has a most wonderful power of endur- 
ance and a talent for “ doing little 
things in between ” which is amazing. 
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She appears to be nothing but an idle, 
luxurious creature, whose one aim in 
life is pleasure, and whose day is 
filled with eating chocolates, polishing 
her pink finger nails, whispering non- 
sense into the ear of her beloved 
“Toutou,” and decking herself in 
garments each one more wonderful 
than the other. But there is another 
kind of Parisienne than this ‘“ Petite 
Parisienne”’ I have described, quite as 
elegant, quite as lucid, witty, sad, phil- 
osophic, and 
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luxurious nor aloof, but very in- 
dustrious and most complaisante. In 
her other characteristics she is very 
like her richer sisters. She is inde- 
pendent in spirit, mocking in wit, 
charitable and _ irresponsible. She 
lives rather as the birds live, dresses 
with a daring coquetry unknown to 
any other girls of the same social 
position. She has a picturesque slang 
which is unequalled and inimitable, 
she carries herself with a certain proud 

courage which 





cynical, but 


| is quite admir- 





| 





better born and 


= able. She is ad- 





set about with 
traditions 
which make it 
obligatory that 
she should fulfil 
certain duties 
towards huma- 
nity, and it is 
these women 
who are so won- 
derful. They 
“live”’ every 
minute of their 
lives, and that 
they may do so 
they reduce all 
things, material 
and spiritual, to 
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mirably free 
from snobism, 
as we under- 
stand the word 
in England, and 
her great weak- 
ness is la totlette. 
No sacrifice is 
too great for 
the satisfying of 
that ruling pas- 
sion in her life. 
She will sit up 
all night and go 
without food all 
day in order 
that she may 
have a pretty 
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so proudly the 
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smile of the 








Sphinx, and the 





one which 





distinction of 
mind which is 
the mark of 





many women 
are doing 
their best to 
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They may lack the obvious virtues of 
the bourgeoise, they may fiddle while 
Rome burns, but they are capable of 
self sacrifice, they are charitable in that 
they live and let live, they are, in fact, of 
the same calibre as the men and women 
who went to the guillotine smiling. 

* * * 


The Midinette. 


The midinette is yet another type of 
the Parisienne, and she is neither 


change, but 
the nature of Eve dies hard in a 
woman’s breast, and when it is dead 
some of Eve’s charm goes with it! 
That is the pity of it! There are 
those who say that it never can be 
changed until Adam helps, and 
for that to happen Eve and he 
must work together in perfect unity. 
At which idea the ‘‘ Modern Pari- 
sienne’”’ smiles her Sphinx-like smile, 
and we leave her as we found her— 
inscrutable. 








BY FRANCES PITT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 


VENTURE to send you a few 
brief observations upon this 
Curious subject, supported by 
bold experience. The commonest of 
country-house ghosts, in my belief, 
is the white, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the barn owl. This 


bird generally roosts in buildings, but 
does not mind whether its home is in 
the church tower, the barn, a loft, or 
some disused room in an old house to 
which it can gain access by a broken 
pane in the window or a hole under 
the roof. Here it will live together 


“At night, when all is quiet, they come out, and dance up and down their passages.” 
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with its mate for many happy days, 
catching many a mouse and young rat 
from the scores that have their homes 
within the walls. Each night the owls 
go out and fly about on noiseless wing, 
floating like white shadows round the 
gardens, buildings and ricks, and 
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not be a nuisance. The key creaks 
and groans in the rusty lock ; the owl, 
which was sleeping peacefully with 
closed eyes and feathers fluffed out, 
hears the noise and looks up, its 
feathers are pulled tight into its body, 
and it opens its great black eyes to 





An “ Effect” and its * Cause.” 


accounting for more mice than two or 
three cats. 

Perhaps the owls have lived this 
harmless life for some time, but one 
day somebody will wish to go into the 
old room. Probably it will be the 
servants come to put some furniture 
that is not wanted away where it will 





their widest extent. The door moves 
stiffly on its hinges, and light from the 
landing window streams into the dusk 
of the shuttered, cobwebby room. A 
woman advances, but she does not see 
the bird in the corner. However, the 
owl sees her, and, angry and frightened, 
it utters a piercing, screaming hiss—a 

















sound that seems to shiver down one’s 
backbone. Appalled and _ bewildered 
she stands her ground for a moment, 
but a white “‘ something ”’ in a corner, 
that describes circles in the air, and 
again utters the alarming noise, shatters 
her remaining nerve, and she turns and 
flees, banging the door behind her. 
The housemaid does not know it was 
only the owl moving its head round in 
circles, and uttering its peculiar and 
penetrating cry. Instead, she will tell 
a wonderful tale of a woman sitting in 
the corner of the room dressed in white 
and calling aloud! In short, the house 
will now be haunted ! 


COUNTRY HOUSE GHOSTS. 
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does not move with a very light step, 
and at night sounds seem to gain in 
volume. The result is more ghosts. 
Should the rats chance to have a battle 
in one of their numerous passages, the 
squeaks, scufflings, bitings and the 
bumping will provide anyone of an 
imaginative turn with _ sufficient 
material for a dozen stories. 

A very common thing is to be told 
that something invisible rushes past 
making a wave of air, and when you 
first experience this sensation in the 
dark it is most strange, not to sav 
alarming. But a little investigation 
will discover a poor bat that has got 





“ Pleasant Dreams.” 


Next to the barn owl as a source of 
ghost stories comes the common brown 
rat ; indeed, I am not certain I ought 
not to rank it first, for it is a very 
fruitful subject. There are rats in 
nearly all houses that can boast of 
having attained to some age, and they 
are accomplished engineers, driving 
their tunnels through the walls, and 
having secret paths between the floors. 
At night, when all is quiet, they come 
out and race about, or dance up and 
down their passages. Nervous people 
awake in the dark, hear footsteps in 
their rooms, or something running out- 
side their door. And they have not 
imagined it either, for a rat in a hurry 


in through an open window when 
chasing an insect, and is now dashing 
around frantic in its endeavours to get 
away again. To country people of the 
labouring class this cause is as bad as 
anything they could imagine, for they 
hold the “‘ flitter-mouse”’ in abhorrence, 
and consider the entrance of one of the 
poor little harmless creatures as an 
omen of ill-luck. 

Out in the gardens it is the tawny, 
brown, or wood owl which—next to 
the mischievous boy—is oftenest the 
origin of blood-curdling stories. An 
example of what they have been known 
to do is the case of the old lady who 
was driving home one fine spring 
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evening in her open carriage, and, as it 
turned in at the lodge gates under huge 
oaks, something without sound or 
warning of any sort gave her a blow on 
the head and knocked off her bonnet, 
together with sundry pieces of hair ; 
but perhaps the latter were not too 
firmly attached to the lady’s head. 
Needless to say she was considerably 
startled and upset. Two or three days 
later she was again returning at about 
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the cock bird roosted close at hand. 
He it was who had been guilty of the 
attacks, which shows he must have 
been a bird of exceptional force of 
character, for it is rare indeed for these 
owls to attack anybody, even when 
visiting their nests. 

I must say in conclusion that the 
ordinary house-mouse can make some 
curious little noises when heard scam- 
pering about in the dead of night, anc 



































“His hat was Knocked off.” 


the same hour, and at the identical 
spot, under the gloomy oak trees, she saw 
something dark fall on her coachman’s 
head. His hat was knocked off, and 
the startled horse half-bolted up the 
drive. Subsequent investigation dis- 
covered an owl’s nest in the hollow 
trunk of one of the big trees. There 
were three little white-grey babies 
resting on the rotten wood, over whom 
their mother was keeping guard, while 


must also remark that the average 
country-house ghost can be generally 
traced to one of the creatures | 
have mentioned, though, of course, 
there are others which may be blamed 
as well; but the word “ blame” 
should really be attached to nervous 
people who are ready to believe weird 
tales without sufficient investigation 
of the cause of the alarming sights and 
sounds, 














RHYMES FOR THE TERRITORIALS. 




















BY JAMES C, G. THOMPSON, 
“As they hear our shells 
a- screaming through | 
There are guns of various sizes but of all of those you'll the sky, 
find Ps 
The 5-inch B.L. Howitzer is the most peculiar kind, ~~ Ti 
For it’s not what you’d call heavy, 
And it’s not what you’d call light, 
But it tosses shells of fifty pounds to any giddy height. 
You can hardly call it pretty, 
And it bellows when it’s fired, 
But the 5-inch B.L. Howitzer is there when it’s required. 





CHORUS. 
We’re the How-How-How-How-Howitzer Brigade, 
And we’re useful for to cover an advance. 
When the infantry get stuck and are shouting for a 
spade, 
It’s then we take the floor and lead the dance. 
As they hear our shells a-screaming through the sky, well | 





= pili overhead, 
\ ~ , They’ve something else to think of than imagining they’re | 
dead, 
* And they leave their blooming cover and gain some 


ground instead, 
When the How. Brigade’s in action just behind ’em. 


| 

It’s a gun that has it’s fancies and of charges it has four, | 

Of one or two or three rings, or just the blooming core. | 

But if you respect it’s fancies, 

And good shooting you desire, 

Then give it core and two rings and you'll get what you 
require. 

For core and one’s too little, 

And core and three’s too much, 

But treat it like a gentleman and it behaves as such. 





(Chorus.) 








ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHRISTOPHER CLARK, R.I. 
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“mthere's no need for you, 
to cuss. 


well, 





| —— 
Get your elevation right 


And if on active service 


desire. 





Let the Staff do all the swearing, for they do it pretty 

, And in any case it’s not your place to send the gun to 
| Be careful with your laying 

And try and get a platform on which the gun sits tight. 


You get under heavy fire, 
Well, service for our country is what the How. and we ,- 


* N.B. If your colonel is not looking. 


It takes a lot of waiting on and has a crew of ten, 

And the beggar soon gets shirty if it don’t get hefty men. 

There are three who’re with the wagons 

And seven with the gun, 

And the How. when it’s in action keeps the whole lot on 
the run. 

But if you serve it faithful, 

And stand by it till you drop, 

You can serve the How. with three mea, but, my aunt, 
they’ll have to hop ! 

(Chorus.) 


You can take it at the gallop,* you can take it at the 
walk, 

But the trot is what it fancies and it can’t stand too much 
talk. » 

For coming into action 

Is a serious affair, 

Which isn’t helped by shouting or by losing of your hair. 


J For the gun is like a female, 


And it hates a lot of fuss, 
And if the G.O.C. is near—there’s no need for you to cuss. 


(Chorus.) 





“the trot is what it fancies” 





(Chorus.) 
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‘Isn't it fun, a fire for our last evening!’ 


E were staying together at the 
Torringtons’ ; Nellie had come 
down there, feeling shy and 

dispossessed. She hardly knew them 
at all ; it was one of the invitations that 
she told me, in the early days, “ she 
never could get used to.” 

“When I fell in love with croquet 
I never thought I’d be invited for my 
mallet,” she said, ruefully. 

“ But to be invited for your mallet 
means a good game, at any rate,” I 
urged. ‘“‘The tournament is worth 
entering for, isn’t it ?”’ 

“ Yes,” she said, with a shrug. 

‘“ What makes you so ferocious ? ” 

“ T hate it all.” 

3ut what ? 
here,” 


They’ve a good lawn 





THE 
COLONEL. 


BY 
ETHEL MAYNE. 


bd 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN E, SUTCLIFFE. 


She scowled at me. ‘“ Confound 
their lawn.” 

‘““Oh, you must be in love,” I said, 
briskly. At that I saw the look in her 
face which I am accustomed to see in 
women’s faces when I speak of love. 
Usually I don’t mind it ; this time I did. 
From the first I had had that odd 
sense of a likeness between us that 
doesn’t come often to anyone—yet that 
I imagine comes at some time to every- 


one. The girl might have been my 
reincarnation before the event. She 
was like me even in appearance ; she 


had the same difficulties and facilities 
in clothes, the same defects and saving 
graces ; we said the same kind of things 
and meant them with the same qualifica- 
tions. 


There had sprung up between 
32 
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us at once that feeling of mutual 
comprehension which works so quickly 
in country-house parties. Our eyes 
would meet involuntarily in mirth or 
annoyance ; we wanted to do and avoid 
doing the same things... . It was a 
little surprising when one reckoned 
the difference in age—I thirty, she 
twenty ; but there it was, and every 
day it grew. She was prone, I fancy, 
to enthusiasms for her elders, but | 
was by’ no means addicted to girls. 
They would all have heard my “ story,” 
and they would all be sure to dislike 
me—I should have disliked myself if I 
had been a girl and known only what 
the world knew. Even Nellie Kent 
had winced when I spoke of love. I had 
a premonition though—it has fulfilled 
itself—that Nellie would worm out of 
me the real story. She was ripe for it 
before we had been two days in the 
house ; everything I did pleased her 
even my haphazard croquet couldn't 
disenchant, and I could bear her all too 
cautious bridge. 

Oh, I was to have, as it were, a second 
chance ; I should prevail, I thought, at 
a crisis, whether she should or shouldn't 
see things in the same way for herself. 
That was how I planned it out. | 
should guide her by my deeper ex- 
perience if I found that she did see 
some things—one thing—as I had seen 
it at her age. I had made rather a 
mess of my life. Nevertheless, I didn’t 
wholly disavow my heroic youth: I 
still loved the girl who had done what 
the woman wouldn’t have done if the 
chance had come to her again. For 
that matter, it might have come any 
time these ten years ; it hadn’t, but the 
possibility was there, though I put it 
outside my dreaming. I hadn't fol- 
lowed, I wouldn’t follow, the move- 
ments of his regiment ; yet (very oddly 
it seems now) I had heard by chance, 
just before I came down to the Tor- 
ringtons’, that it was booked for India 
next trooping season. 

[t is only ten years ago after all, and I 
was Nellie’s age. Those ten years 
have brought the loss of a title that 
none of us loses without a pang—the 
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title of “girl.” I can recall—and 
never without a little twist at the heart 
—the first time I was told that a man 
had spoken of me as “a delightful 
woman.” It was the queerest mixture 
of sensations—I felt as proud as a 
débutante in her first ball-gown, and 
very nearly as shy. How should | 
retain such a character? And with 
that came the pang. So many little 
things had aided hitherto: laughter, 
irresponsibility, fun, chaff, “ pink 
cheeks, bright eyes ’’—all that Nellie 
has, the “ bag of tricks.” You 
must overlook my slang and its an- 


tiquity. I learnt it too early to forget 
or modernise it. I lived my girlhood 
I and my girlhood’s friends—in a 


garrison-town, where that type of slang 
(or whatever represents it now) is the 
common speech. I, not then quite 
sure of my ground, had had neverthe- 
less an “‘ attitude’ towards the idiom. 
Leila White and the newest coinage 
made a never-failing joke. The others 
would come to me excitedly. 

“Leila, have you heard the latest ? 


Ball-dance ! ”’ 
“What does it mean?” I would 
sniff. 


‘“ Well, just a dance, vou know.” 

‘Then why can’t you say so?” I 
never betrayed them: that protest, or 
another like it, enchanted their ears 
with each attempt upon me. 

How ancient it makes me seem—that 
terrible ‘‘ ball-dance.” It has _ long 
been obsolete, hasn’t it 2? I wish I had 
asked Nellie. She delighted in the joke, 
just as “‘ the others”’ did ; she produced 
fresh coinage for me—for Eleanor (as I 
preserved my attitude by trying to call 
her) inhabits another garrison-town, 
where “ Nellie’’ is the only name she 
could be called by. Eleanor would 
set them all grinning, unless one of them 
were in love with her; then he would 
look portentously solemn over it, but 
would “ rather call her Nellie—such a 
nice, jolly little name.” 

“ And it zs a nice, jolly little name, 
Leila,” she says. 


“ They called me ‘ Li,’”’ I told her. 


‘Li White. You see it all.” 
The ‘“ White Lie ’’——how often had 
I heard it, and how often must 



































‘* They were saying that his uncle had smashed up.” 
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Laurence (“ Larry’) have pondered it, 
in the days that were ! 


Last night was our final “ hair- 
brushing,” for I went in the morning. 
We had had the luck to get the rooms 
that communicate--that pair, divided 
by a hanging-cupboard, of which Alice 
Torrington makes a jest. 

’ T never can make up my mind to 
use them properly.” She tries it on 
her new visitors—a touchstone of their 
sense of humour. 

“T think you use them very pro- 
perly,” had said this season’s success, 
an elderly and intelligent Canadian, 
who had listened devoutly to Alice’s 
exposition of the case : 

‘““ Whenever there’s a man in the red 
room and a woman in the blue, I jock 
the hanging-cupboard and keep the 
key. But when there’s no comming- 
ling of the sexes, I leave it open.” 

Alice had been obliged to explain 
further : she did it by sighing ‘“‘ Wicked 
waste !’’—over which the Canadian 
benignly giggled to the end of her stay. 

Our hostess wastes no other oppor- 
tunities, at any rate. It is the most 
perfectly “‘run’”’ house I know. Last 
night, the first chilly evening of the 
season, I came up to bed to find a fire 
in my grate. Nellie tapped in a minute 
or two (we had arranged to meet for 
the hair-brushing) and came in, all 
glee. 

“Isn’t it fun, a fire for our last 
evening!’’ But when we had basked 
awhile, her face darkened: she looked 
around. ‘It’s foo ‘well-done.’ It 
exasperates me, Leila. That was what 
I meant by hating it all.” 

“Oh, enjoy it, my dear. 
social conscience to sleep.” 

“It isn’t my _ social conscience 
exactly. She turned shy. 

I guessed it was the prelude to a 
confidence : was she going to tell me 
about a love-affair with some dear 
detrimental ? My heart thrilled : now 
I should have that second chance of 
mine. And the “story” didn’t baulk 
her? I knew what she had heard— 
what everyone somehow heard ; though 
goodness knows! Laurence Forster 


Put your 


” 
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little 
He, poor dear, had been “ in 


and | obscure 
enough. 
the papers’ vicariously, as it were, at 
one time ; but it hadn’t been his fault 
and his name was now forgotten: in 
my story, he was the man I had 
“jilted.” 

~ What is it; then?” I 
Nellie’s hesitation. 

She blushed and stammered. I saw 
what had happened to her—-she had 
forgotten, and now was remembering, 
the gossip. 

Recognising that the thing was in- 
evitable, that she had, as I had known 


were an pair 


answered 


she would, reached a stage in my 

affection when she must be told the 

truth, I Jaid down my cards. 
“You’ve heard the usual tale, I 


suppose, of my base girlhood ? ”’ 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“You don’t believe J threw a man 
over in the most revoltingly heartless 
way ? There’s a certain degree of 
truth in it.” 

“Well, let me hear ‘ the degree,’ 
she said staunchly, with eyes as soft 
as they were when, just before we 
finally parted—not to meet in the 
morning : I was going by an unearthly 
train—we kissed, and for an instant 
closely clasped... . 

My own eyes swerved ; I didn’t want 
to be sentimental. ‘‘Oh, I behaved 
heroically, my dear,” I said, with a 
grimace. 

“Gave him up—to another girl ? 

“Not much!” I cried, and she was 
so sympathetic that she never laughed 
at my fall. I did, though, and egged 
on by the sound, I added, lighting a 
cigarette : ‘“ No—to his Colonel.”’ 

You can imagine all the italics of her 


” 


” 


echo. I settled down with my ciga- 
rette (another of Alice’s princely 


doings: she puts a box in your bed- 
room) and prepared to mystify Nellie a 
little further. ‘‘ A question of money,” 
I said, airily. 

“ You, Leila? Then—it’s true.” 

‘“T, Eleanor.” But suddenly I 
jumped up, and stood with my back 
to the fire, looking down on her in the 
sofa. ‘‘ No; it’s not true. Upon my 
word, I was rather fine, child.” My 
eves shone now, and hers shone back ; 
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she had “ caught,” as I had known she ‘ Proposed ’—what ? Does anyone 
would. ever propose? ... Whatever it is 
‘You sacrificed yourself ? ”’ 
‘“‘Oh—and him, too,” I said. ‘‘ It 
hurt him more than it hurt me, for he 
lost everything, money and love and 
faith. . . . He had lots of money when 
we first met, and—and cared for 
each other. It was at a dance 
that he... that we . a 
‘“‘ He proposed , 
to your ‘i 
I laughed 
“It’s such a 
funny word 
funnier than 
any of 
t he 
slang. 














“He found a mercenary young woman awaiting him.” 
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people do, he did at that dance, and so 


did I. But from the beginning we had 
known that he must go before the 


programme was half-way through ; he 
had been summoned to the North on 
business—by his uncle, who was the 
richissime that made him rich. We said 
the sort of things (you know!) that 
there can’t be any mistake about ; 
that aren’t flirtation because they’re 
so beautifully clumsy’ (she nodded, 
with white face and clasped hands), 
“but if there’s any such thing as 
proposing, he didn’t propose suddenly 
and I didn’t ‘answer.’ At twelve he 
went. We said good-bye in the window 
recess—the usual window recess !—and 
I didn’t emerge for some time. When 
I did, his Colonel and another man 
were blocking the way, and I heard 
what they were saying. They were 
saying that his uncle had smashed up, 
that it would be an enormous scandal, 
that he wouldn’t have a penny beyond 
his pay ; and then the other man said 
something about me. (It was the sort 
of thing that anyone must notice, you 
see ; there was no mistake about it on 
either side.) The other man said this ; 
and the Colonel cried, ‘I hope not! I 
hope it’s the usual passing flirtation. 
He won’t have a chance if he marries ; 
he may do something if he doesn’t. 
I’ve had my eye on him for a long time. 
But marriage! I tell you, it’s the 
ruination of a young fellow in the 
Service’... Of course I couldn’t 
come out then ; I had to go back to my 
curtain. I had time to think there. 
When he came back from the North ” 

I took a long puff at my cigarette- 
“he found a mercenary young woman 
awaiting him, who hadn’t taken anv- 
thing seriously, who was ‘ quite sur- 
prised.’ ”’ 

She jumped 
“ Leila!” 

I hadn’t been looking at her for some 
moments; I was a little afraid of 
breaking down—this was the first time 
I had ever spoken of it. 

* Leila ! ”’ 

Then I looked. 


up from the sofa. 


“What is it?” I said. ‘‘ Was 
my story so agitating as all 
that ?”’ 
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still ? ’ 


“You don’t for him 
she asked me, eagerly. 

I drew back a little. This was more 
than I had bargained for. 

‘“ Tell me,” she said. 

I pulled myself together. “ Don’t 
overdo it, my dear,” I began, but she 
clutched me tightly. 

“ Tell me, Leila, you don’t care for 
him still ?”’ 

“ T’ve never asked myself,”’ I drawled. 
‘I haven’t ‘ got engaged’ since, but 
that may be accident~—”’ 

She dropped my arm. 
be serious.” 

‘IT am serious. It’s ten vears ago, 
and I have never thought of a man 
since. I can’t say—I can’t say. There 
may be another man for me ; I haven't 
met him—that’s all I know.” 

She hid her face. 

I laughed, a little shakily. ‘‘ Well, 
my dear, it 7s ten years ago, after all 

. . Come—if I can bear it, you can!”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that.” 

At last the full sense of her distraction 
reached me. 

““ What is it, Nellie ? ”’ 
quickly. 

She shook her hidden head. 

“T’d better tell you his name,” I 
exclaimed, and, though she stretched 
a groping hand to stop me, I went on : 
I got it out somehow. When had I 
last spoken that name? ‘“ Laurence 
Forster,” I said. ‘““Do you know 
him ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, face still 
hidden. ‘‘ And he’s just as poor 

‘And you're engaged to him?” I 
finished coolly. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said again ; then 
lifting her head at last, she cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
Leila, he told me—and I said such 
things. And it’s you. He—he thinks 
of it as you meant him to think ; and 
now—I know. ...” 

‘You must never tell him,’ came 
out of me before I could stop it. Then 
! felt the queerest impulse—to whistle 
““ W— whew. .”’ But it would re- 
pulse her. Well, didn’t I want to 
repulse her—did I want her to go on 
loving me, she who was so like me, and 
hadn’t seen as I had seen? My 
experience ’’—Nellie hadn't needed 


care 


“You won't 


I asked again, 














I was engulfed in a sea of 
bitterness. She would tell him, some 
day in the far, long future—tell him in 
utter sweetness and generosity ; and it 


it ! 


would make him love her all the 
more—she who was so like me, and 
hadn’t seen as I had seen. 3ut 


she was like me—that was something : 


’ XG Le 
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Nellie, standing gazing at me now with 
earnest eyes... . The whistling im- 
pulse changed into another. 

‘Would you have done as I did if 
you had heard the Colonel say that ? ” 
I asked her, curiously. 

She clenched her hands. 

‘“‘Confound the old thing !”’ she cried. 





IN AN OLD HOUSE. 


ID you see them yesternight, 


When the moon was shining clear, 


Flinging silver ribbons wide 


From the earth to Out-o’-sight, 


Did you see them, 


did you hear 


Softest footsteps close beside ? 


In the sombre corners dim 


Where the shadows group and lie, 


Were they there ? 


a company 


Never terrible or grim, 


Dear dead folk of days gone by. 


Did you hear them, 


Hush ! the rustle of a skirt ! 


did you see ? 


! 


Hark ! a laugh of merriment 


Light and mellow, 


then a sigh. 


Tender whispers (little flirt !) 


Winging through the silence went, 


Did you hear them ? 


So did I! 


You may see them any night 


When the moon is shining clear, 


Flinging silver ribbons wide 
Suis 


From the earth to Out-o’-sight ; 


If you listen you may hear, 


Hear them passing close beside. 


x 


CreciIL LEIGH, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TWO 


CARDINALS. 


BY PAT 4 BECKETT. 


To be a trainbearer to two cardinals sounds almost medieval in these matter-of-fact 


days of ours, but such was the privilege of my brother and myself, for we were, in 


turn, trainbearers both to Cardinal Manning and, on his death, to Cardinal Vaughan. 
Apropos of the new Cardinal the following little reminiscences may not be without 
interest. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ANY an hour I have spent in 
M Cardinal Manning’s study in 
Carlisle Place. The house has 
now been turned into Government 
offices; but in those days (and I am 
talking of over twenty years ago) it 
was the official residence of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. 

Once a week—every Thursday—we 
used to go to tea. 

How well I remember the first time 
we went. There was nothing but 
bread and butter, and the Cardinal 
was quite upset about it. 

“This will never do, my boys; I will 
see what we can get.” And he rang 
the bell. 

“ Bring some jam,” said Cardinal 
Manning. 

‘ There is none,” replied the butler. 

“Then cake,’ said His Eminence. 

“ There is no cake, your lordship.” 

“Then what have we got in the 
house ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing of éhat sort, my lord.” 

The Cardinal seemed most upset, 
and, as far as I can remember, so were 
we. 

There was a pause, and then a smile 
came over the aged man’s face. He 
had evidently thought of a brilliant 
idea. 

“Have you boys ever had a sugar 
sandwich ?”’ he said, quietly. We re- 


plied that we had not. 


“ Well, all that I can tell you is, it 
beats ‘ jam’ into a cocked hat.”’ 

To be made sugar sandwiches by a 
live Cardinal does not fall to the lot of 
many boys—and how good _ those 
sandwiches were ! 

The recipe may interest some people. 
There was a slight difficulty about the 
sugar—it was lump, and, of course, 
had to be crushed. Several articles on 
the Archbishop’s table were suggested, 
but were not considered heavy enough, 
At last I spotted a bronze statuette of 
St. Peter in his chair—I fancy a copy 
of St. Peter’s statue in Rome—on the 
large marble mantelpiece. This made 
a most excellent crusher, and was used 
by the Cardinal as such. 

We had often sugar sandwiches at 
the Cardinal’s house after this, but 
they were ready prepared, and not 
half so good; and my brother said 
openly that he preferred sugar crushed 
by St. Peter rather than “ brown ”’ which 
you could buy at the Army and Navy 
Stores. 

Our Thursday teas were augmented 
later on by a tin of “‘ Albert ”’ biscuits, 
which was always kept in the Cardi- 
nal’s study, and produced with great 
ceremony, in the middle of the party, 
as a great treat. The tin was always 
known as and referred to as ‘‘ the boys’ 
biscuits.” 

Only once I saw Cardinal Manning 
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really annoyed, and although my 
brother and I thought we were hardly 
used, thinking it over now I am per- 
fectly certain we deserved all we got. 

Cardinal Manning was preaching at 
St. Peter’s and Edward’s, Buckingham 
Gate, on the feast of St. Edward. He 
was then a very old man, and used to 
preach sitting down, facing the con- 
gregation, instead of ascending the 
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and I am told that everybody said 
that my brother and I were “ perfect 
angels ” in our red cassocks and white 
cottas, trimmed with lovely old lace, 
belonging to my mother. 

The Cardinal’s sermon was magni- 


ficent—he thoroughly let himself go, 
and long before the sermon was 


finished my brother and I were per- 
fectly certain what would happen. 





























Photo] 
pulpit. The chair had been prepared 
for the Cardinal, but none for the train- 
bearers, so that my brother and I had 
to sit on the altar steps. 

In the usual course of events, after 
the ‘‘ Gospel,” the Cardinal left the 
Presbytery and walked, preceded by a 
large cross, and followed by his two 
trainbearers, up the aisle. He looked 
very fine in his full cardinal’s robes; 


The late Cardinal Vaughan. 


([W. & D. Downey. 


Whenever the Cardinal was excited 
he would be sure to kick off one or even 
both his shoes. 

The sermon was a great success. 
The procession reformed to return to 
the Sacristy. 

There was a slight pause. 

The stately figure of the Cardinal, 
preceded by the cross, hesitated for a 
few moments, and then moved down 
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the aisle, with great dignity, followed brother, “but Pat had his slipper 
by the ‘“‘dear little chaps”’ carrying under his cotta”’ ! 
his train. I deserved all I got. 
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Photo] {London Stereoscopic Co. 
The late Cardinal Manning 


“The Cardinal seemed very lame,” The Cardinal’s greatest treasure was 
said my father, when we returned a mitre which belonged to St. Thomas 
home. of Canterbury. It was given to him 


“Oh! he wasn’t lame,” said my by some French nuns, and I remember 
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him telling us that it used to be in 
Canterbury Cathedral until the Re- 
formation. The mitre was then smug- 
gled to Dover, and thence to a convent 
in France, where it remained until the 
nuns presented it to Cardinal Manning. 

It used to be under a glass case on 
the left of the altar in his chapel at 
Carlisle Place; and he loved to be 
asked to show it. 

The Cardinal was very fond of intro- 
ducing my brother and myself as 
descendants of St. Thomas a Becket 
(an honour which we can claim), and 
sometimes one of us was detailed to 
show the mitre to one of the Cardinal’s 
visitors. 

I remember taking the late Mr. 
Lewis Wingfield to see the mitre. He 
was then designing some dresses for 
“‘ Becket ”’ before its production at the 
Lyceum Theatre. He had heard about 
it, and wanted to copy it for the play. 
This the Cardinal willingly consented 
to, and afterwards he asked to see the 
copy. It was produced. Instead of 
the quiet mitre of dull brocade, he was 
shown a gorgeous erection, covered 
with jewels of all sorts. 

“This isn’t a bit like my mitre,” 
said Cardinal Manning. 

“It was once,’ said Mr. Wingfield, 
“but Irving said it was not nearly 
smart enough. I argued with him 
about it, but he was as firm as a rock, 
as usual, and had his own way.”’ 

‘You see,” said Irving, ‘‘ Manning 
has obviously got a mitre belonging to 
the Saint when he was a disgraced, and, 
consequently, an impecunious man, and 
not the mitre he would have worn when 
he was in the height of his power.” 

There is another story about the 
same mitre. Sir Henry, then Mr. 
Irving, was at a loss to know how to 
end one of his acts. He told my father 
that his ‘‘curtain’’ was weak, and 
he did not know how to make it effec- 
tive. The scene was laid in Canterbury 
Cathedral, with full ecclesiastical acces- 
sories. 

My father, being a great friend of 
Sir Henry Irving’s, and a Roman 
Catholic, was asked by him to come 
to one of the final rehearsals and see 
whether the ‘“‘ business’”’ was correct. 
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Everything was as perfect as it could 
possibly be, from the real incense to 
the Holy water; but he noticed that 
instead of the mitre being treated, as 
is always the case, with the greatest 
reverence, St. Thomas carried it about 
under his arm like a modern “ opera 
hat ’’! 

After the rehearsal he told Sir Henry 
about it. 

‘Splendid, Arthur! You have 
given me the finest ‘curtain’ in the 
play.”’ 

It was from the Royal box on the 
first night that I witnessed ‘“‘ Becket,” 
and that is a very long time ago, but, 
as far as I can remember, the scene | 
refer to ended with a grand procession. 
First came a huge gold cross, followed 
by banners, monks in their vestments, 
acolytes carrying candles, choir boys 
and incense carriers. Last of all came 
Irving, who paused at the steps of the 
altar, as if waiting for something. 
Then slowly and reverently two small 
boys approached, carrying a_ huge 
cushion, on which rested the mitre. 

The lads kneel at the Cardinal’s 
feet, and St. Thomas, a magnificent 
figure in his red robes, reverently takes 
up the holy symbol of his office in both 
hands, raises it as if in silent prayer, 
and slowly puts it on his head. 

Incense, organ, pealing bells, choir, 
“ Curtain.” 

Cardinal Manning had one or two 
little habits which used to interest us 
very much. One of these was to shake 
his finger at the person he was talking 
to. One day we were sitting in his 
study, and there was a visitor. 

On these occasions we were, like 
good little boys, ‘‘seen and _ not 
heard. When the guest left, the 
Cardinal found my brother and me 
having a fearful argument. 

“What’s the matter?” said the 
Cardinal. 

“Why, Pat and I were counting how 
many times you would waggle your 
finger at Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. Pat 
said twenty times, and I said thirty, 
and I am sure I’ve won.” 

The Cardinal was very much 
amused, and often referred to the 
“ finger ’’ incident. 














What a change there was at Carlisle 
Place on the death of Cardinal Manning ! 
Cardinal Vaughan was very particu- 


lar. The old rooms were completely 
renovated, the Hall and Audience 
Chamber “ brightened up,’ and the 


whole of the personal establishment 
almost doubled. 

My brother and I were now the 
‘school age,’ and were consequently 
unable to be in constant attendance 
on Cardinal Vaughan. However, dur- 
ing our Easter holidays we were his 
train-bearers on two occasions. The 
first time was at the Pro-Cathedral on 
Easter Sunday. We found his methods 
quite different from those of the late 
Cardinal. He was certainly very much 
more exacting and particular. He 
walked faster up the aisle (almost too 
quick for us), and swung round in a 
most alarming way. 

Crack went something ! 

“It all comes of you boys being out 
of step,”’ said Cardinal Vaughan, rather 
sharply, and quite loud enough for 
those in the front pews to hear. 

After this accident we never expected 
to be allowed to carry his train again, 
but to our surprise the following 
Saturday my father got a telegram, 
asking whether we could be allowed 
to accompany the Cardinal to Highgate 
church the next day, where he was going 
to preach. The telegram was received 
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just as we were leaving for St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Ramsgate, after the 
Easter holidays. 

I need scarcely say that we were 
granted the extension, and we often 
wondered whether Cardinal Vaughan 
asked for us just to show that there 
was no “‘ ill feeling.” 

The following day we went with the 
Cardinal in his brougham to Highgate, 
and practically all the way there His 
Eminence was coaching us what to do, 
as he described the Highgate church as 
‘very tricky.” 

‘Step off with the left foot and look 
up,’ was one of his instructions. 

‘“ Divide when vou get to the altar 
steps, and bow together, taking time 
from the right,’ was another order. 

The Cardinal also talked a lot about 
how fond he was of the Army, and how 
he would certainly have become a 
soldier had his father not wanted to 
have plenty of priests in the family. 

‘““ The only profession for an English 
boy,” as he put it. 

“Take my _ advice 
soldiers,” he said. 

“ It is the best profession going, and 
a splendid life.” 

That was the last remark he made 
to us that Sunday, when he “ dropped 
us ’’ at 33 Eccleston Square. 

Strange to say, both my brother and 
myself have taken his advice. 


and become 












































In the Dressing Room. 


The leading actress “* making up”’ for her part in a cinematograph play. Only a very limited amount of 
‘make up "’ is used, and the regulation of it is a very necessary knowledge of all moving picture artistes. 






































Producer giving particulars of the lay-out of a film to his actors and actresses. 


THE PICTURE PALACE, 


BY JESSIE POPE. 


Do you want to go to China, 
To the Cape or Carolina, 
To Paris, or a coral-girdled island ? 
Well you'll easily get there 
Without the wear and tear 
Of seeking an expensive trip from dryland. 


Would you watch a Highland burn 
Leaping on with twist and turn, 
While Tammas plights his troth with Moor- 
land Mary, 
Would you contemplate the bliss 
Of the Cowboy’s hearty kiss, 
When he’s galloped to his girl across the prairie? 


FEW years ago the limerick 
craze made us a nation of 
poets, and now the biograph 


a nation of art critics. 
craze died a natural 


is making us 
Che limerick 


Then you'll merely have to go, 

To a Picture Palace show, 

And with fascinated eye and breathing bated, 
Watch the pageant of the world 
By the Biograph unfurled, 

In photographs acutely animated. 


Seated silent and serene, 
Before the magic screen, 
You can watch “ big game 
fashions, 
Or, alternately, at will, 
You can throb and you can thrill, 
At the animated pictures’ potted passions. 


” at play, or Paris 


death because the majority of “ last 
liners’ grew weary of getting nothing 


for their sixpences, but the biograph 
will live long and prosper, because its 
supporters realise that they are getting 




















remarkably good value for the same 
nimble coin. This is one of the 
reasons why the cinematograph is a 
power in the land, and pray pro- 
nounce the ‘“‘c”’ hard, or private life 
pedants will tell you the word is culled 
from the Greek language, which admits 
no soft ‘‘c.” But, hard or soft, the 
cinema theatre has come to stop. 
Its popularity is  out-rivalling the 
claims of the drama, the variety stage, 
and even League football itself, while 
this fact is growing clearer every day 
that unless you are aw fait with the 
latest films, you may consider yourself 
a back number. 

Of course, the “ super-cultured ”’ 
affirm that picture shows are suitable 
entertainment for children or adults 
of small intelligence. They were 
equally ‘‘ sidey”’ over limericks, but 
all the same, not a few of them bought 
sixpenny postal orders on the sly, and 
furtively posted their last lines after 
sundown, and you will find that these 
same superior beings slip into the back 
seats of the darkened picture palaces 
when no one is looking, and become 
as fascinated and absorbed in that 
magical screen as the uncultivated 
rank and file. In other words, the 
cynic who comes to sneer stops to 
chuckle, or even choke back a sob. 
For crude and homely as some of 
these cinematograph dramas may be, 
they live, they get right home, and the 
note they strike touches a responsive 
chord in the most decadent heart of a 
twentieth-century audience. 

To assert that electric theatres are as 
plentiful as public-houses is going a 
bit too far for even journalistic licence. 
The thirst for physical refreshment is 
still keener than the craving for mental, 
yet the glaringly white facades of the 
picture palaces gleam obtrusively in 
every London’ thoroughfare, the 
suburbs boast a couple apiece, and 
every big town its baker’s dozen. 

The secret of their popularity lies 
in the fact that they provide a new 
mental sensation which appeals to all 
classes and all ages. Grandparents 
take their grandchildren, and the 
treat is mutual, while the lady of gentle 
birth passes a pleasant hour at the 
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matinée of the same performance which 
provides relaxation for her page-boy 
in the evening. But why do they 
all go? Because the magic screen 
shows them real living glimpses of far- 
away outlandish life and remote unre- 
lated doings—from the cottage of the 
Highland shepherd to the Red Indian’s 
wigwam on the prairie—from the 
butterfly emerging from the chrysalis 
to the tiger at home in the jungle—and 
all at no personal trouble and a very 
nominal expense. It is life at high 
pressure I admit, particularly the 
human side of it. The flickering screen 
presents a procession of people tuned 
to concert pitch, energetically depicting 
the crude elements of love and hate, 
despair and rapture, furious farce or 
terrific: tragedy, hustled through in half 
a dozen minutes and teeming with 
tabloid thrills. 

As it takes all sorts to make a 
world, so we get a variety of films for 
a picture show programme. Take, for 
instance, a typical performance, pay 
your sixpence, follow the crowd into 
the long hall, and if you are wise sit as 
far back as you can. Before you on 
the opposite wall is a large illuminated 
white square, blank as an unwritten 
page, but, nevertheless, a thing to 
watch warily. All sorts and conditions 
are filing into the seats, old maids, 
sporting gents, Edwins and Angelinas, 
smart women, schoolboys, children in 
arms, and parsons—a quiet crowd 
wearing a confident air of pleasant 
expectancy. 

Suddenly the lights in the body of 
the hall are extinguished, the white 
square seems to leap towards us, 
inscribed with a sentence in large black 
type: “ Irish Fishing Boats in Bantry 
Bay.” A soft strain of invisible music 
floats in the air, the white square 
vanishes, and instead, our eyes are 
resting on the short crested waves of 
the sea, leaping and glistening in the 
sunlight. Sea gulls swoop across, re- 
turn and circle, and swerve upwards, 
as a black fishing boat glides smoothly 
and deliberately into view. On she 
comes till we can see the skipper at the 
helm, the crew at the ropes, while the 
freshening breeze flaps the black sail 
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and lifts up the head-shaw] of a dainty 
figure seated among the nets—an Irish 
colleen, who tucks back a tress of 
streamirg lair in its place with a shy 
smile at the audience as she passes, 
while the music breathes out the 
tender, plaintive melody “ Killarney.” 
With a flicker and a skip the scene 
changes—-we watch the nets being 
paid out into the deep sea, at sunset, 
and later hauled up with their leaping 
harvest of silvery fish at dawn. 

Time and space have lost their 
meaning for the cinematograph and its 
supporters, who sit on velvet fauteuils, 
while the world unfolds its unexplored 
recesses—for the” rext film transports 
us to a Virginian tobacco factory, 
where we watch a gay little negress 
slipping a note into the tin of cigar- 
ettes she is packing, to the effect that 
she wants a huskard. This film, by 
the way, is labelled “ comic,’’ and it is 
not only the children in the audience 
who chuckle aloud when a Chicago 
dude opens the tin several years later, 
and wires a matrimonial invitation to 
the cigarette packer, who has grown 
cross and corpulent in the interim. 
What but the hustling biograph could 
fitly present the lovers meeting at the 
station—and properly depict the con- 
sternation, recrimination,  gesticula- 
tion and compensation that follows. 

Thus amid laughter, clappirg ard 
plain-spoken comments from the three- 
penny seats, the scene changes, and 
the next film shows the life-story of 
a butterfly. We scrutinise the marvels 
of metamorphosis which are laid bare 
before our respectfully admiring gaze 
as we see the caterpillar wriggling 
into its self-made shroud and emerging 
therefrom a brilliant ‘‘ Red Admiral,” 
stretching out its exquisite wings for 
the first time, and making a trial flutter 
among the flowers. 

As a matter of fact, the cinemato- 
graph as a scientific instructor cannot 
be over-estimated, but a schoolmistress, 
who in the early days of picture shows 
had this pointed out to her, met with 
an unfortunate experience. She mar- 


shalled her children to a matinée, and 
happened to enter just as a sensational 
drama, reeking with crude sensations 
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for the “gallery,” was in progress, 
while the ‘orator,’ then a_ usual 
adjunct of the entertainment, was 


explaining the action for the benefit 
of the audience. The schoolmistress 
cast one horrified glance at the frantic 
struggle depicted on the screen between 


a ferocious villain and a dishevelled 
female, and at the orator’s words: 
“Then ’e strangles the lidy!” she 


swept the children out of their seats 
again, but not before the deed had been 
accomplished, with elemental energy, 
before their astonished eyes. 

But that wes in the old days, the 
pictures are now discreetly censored, 
and the orator has passed into limbo 
with the old-fashioned films that 
pulsated so mercilessly that the dazed 
audience passed out ore by one with 
their hands to their heads. Besides, 
there is no need of an ‘‘orator’”’ now. 
Constant practice has made latter-day 
audiences particularly clever at follow- 
ing the plots of a cinematograph story, 
and even the youngsters can draw 
their own deductions and follow the 
topsy-turvy course of ‘‘ true love on the 
biograph ” with precocious sharpness. 

‘The lady is married now, isn’t she, 
mummy ?”’ remarked a small boy ot 
four, when the hounded lovers had been 
run to earth at a Yankee Registrar's 
office a moment too late. It was 
quite true, she was married, but only 
a long course of animated pictures 
could have made so juvenile a critic 
recognise the wedding ceremony. 

But to go back to our programme. 
We find the scene has shifted to the 
battlemented rampart of the four- 
teenth century—armoured knights on 
caparisoned chargers—imprisoned dam- 
sels—the crash of the tournament—a 
turret elopement—the dangling rope 
ladder and the headlong fall of the 
outraged sire on to the courtyard 
below. Then, before our pulses have 
settled down to their customary beat, 
we are faced by a modern French rail- 
vay station and watch its flurrving 


crowd of cosmopolitan tourists, Its 
gesticulating porters, its frantic 


officials, until the mighty engine glides 
from view, with its freight of pleasure 


seekers, waving farewells to their 

















friends on the platform. However, 
we meet them again at their journey’s 
end, among the Swiss mountains, and 
mark with joy the entangle nent of the 
stout amateurs on skis, the perspiring 
City man in climbing kit, and a team 
of fair bob-sleighers squirming in an 
unexpected snow bath. 

But what I like best of all, and what 
I believe most other people like best, 
too, are the cowboy pictures of the 
‘wild and woolly West.” Oh, those 
! To cowboy 
the plain is to experi- 


galloping horses 
cavale ide scour 
ence a Very ex- 
hilarating 
sation, to put it 


sce a 


sen- 


mildly. And 

thev have a - 
pressing reason w= 
for their mad - 
race, for have \ 


NU 


not we just seen 
the redskin fling 
the cowbk V's 
best girl across 
his saddle, and 
off with her to 
his wigwam ? 
But the“ boys”’ 
are out! In the 
far distance, up 
the bare wind- 
ing track 
strewn with 
boulders, we 
become aware 
of a rising 
plume of dust 

an approach ng 
huddle o$ 
movement 

that comes nearer and nearer and re- 
solves itself into a bunch of gesticu- 
lating cowboys on lean-flanked, hustling 
On they pelt nearer and 
nearer, until the more nervous among 
the audience shrink back in their 
chairs, and shut their eyes half expect- 
ing to receive the skeltering cluster in 
their laps. But a swerve in the 
Inountain road saves the situation, and 
When the nervous ones look again, there 
is a furious fight going forward—the 
air is thick with powder, dead red- 
skins litter the ground, and the rescued 


] 
horses, 
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A prominent cinematograph actress and child wait.ng 
between the acts in a cinematograph play. 
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maiden lifts her pale, beautiful, expres- 
sive face to receive the cowboy’s kiss. 
Pictured kisses are held in high esteem 
at electric palaces, but the cowboy’s 
is the most popular of all. Loud 
plaudits go up from the threepenny 
seats, and on a Saturday night the 
occupants impress loud kisses on the 
backs of their own hands, in token of 
their cordial fellow-feeling. 

Saturday night audiences are a joy 
in themselves. How thev roar at the 
comic pictures and sniff sympathetic- 
ally at the emotional dramas of home 
life! How they 
cheer the pro- 
cessions of 
Royalty which 
pass graciously 
before them ; 
how they 
the alien an- 
archists who 
have gained 
possession of a 
British warship 
by a ruse, until 
the gallant 
naval leuten- 
ant drops tor- 
pedoes upon 
them from a 
hovering mono- 
plane ; and how 
utterly mysti- 
fied they are by 
the black magic 
of the cinema- 
tograph when 
the pictures are 
bewitched. The 
film shows, for 
instance, a safety match-box lying on 
a table ina room. It slides open, the 
matches one by one scramble out, 
and, as there are twenty-two of them, 
indulge in a scientific game of football. 
The room door the matches 
fly back in their places, the box closes 
instantly, its owner enters, picks it up, 
takes out a match and lights a cigarette 


boo 


opens, 


with af. How it is done I can’t tell 
you, neither can the crowd, but 
there’s not time to think about it, 


for the last item on the programme is 
one of those stories of love 


showing, 
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and sorrow, which grips the spectator, 
either in spite of, or because of, its 
very homeliness. 

In any case, there is no doubt that 
the animated picture romance is be- 
coming an influence, not to say a model, 
in the lives of the class who save their 
pence to spend on picture shows. 
The other day I overheard a fragment 
of conversation between two young 
women. “ An’ I says to ‘im,’ re- 


The photographs are by C. 
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J. L. Clarke, 
Mr. Hepworth, at Walton. 


marked the first speaker, “ I'll never 
forgive you, I says. You go your 
way, an’ h’I’ll go mine!’ 

“What did ’e say?” 
second. 

““Nothink, but ’e turned, and give 
me a great ‘ug, and then slammed out 
of the door!” 

“Lor, ’owever did you feel like ? ’ 

“ T felt just like an animated photer- 
graph !”’ 


inquired the 


and were taken in the studios of 






















And I listened for ages 


He will never come back any more. 


THE LOST WHITE MOUSE. 


BY J. H. MACNAIR. 


HAVE lost my own, little, dear, white mouse 
I I forgot to fasten his door 
He will never come back to his empty house 
He will never come home any more. 
I lay and I called with my mouth to the ground 
‘“ Snowflake. come back, my dear ! ”’ 
there wasn’t a sound, 


But the long grass tickling my car. 


He has gone to live with the brown field mice 
In passages out of sight, 

And I’m dreadfully frightened they won't be nice 
When they see his coat so white. 

If I knew he was happy I might feel consoled, 
Or at least not so very much mind ; 

But he isn’t accustomed to hunger or cold 


Or anyone being unkind. 


There’s only one thing that’s a comfort to me, 
If the little field mice made war, 

The fairies will rescue him, certainly 
For that’s what the fairies are for. 

They will colour him brown with a walnut stain 
And the field mice will open their door 


But I never shall see my pet again 















































“The figure of an ancient man scrambling out of the hawse-pipe.” 


KING NEPTUNE HOLDS A COURT. 
CROSSING THE LINE ON H.MS. “ INSOUPABLE.” 


A TRUE STORY, AS SEEN BY THE AUTHOR, WHO WAS AN EYE-WITNESS. 


BY T. C. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHIL W. SMITH, 


I. 
r HERE was not a ripple on the 
T water, and the tropical sun was 
beating down with all its mid- 
day fierceness on the ship and the 
groups of men clustered about her 
decks. Awnings were spread, and from 


the snow-like appearance of the decks, 
the guns, and the brasswork glistening 
in the sunlight, it was evident that a 
good deal of work had been got through. 
The ship, which was slowly steaming 
Cross, 


towards the Southern was a 


COMPASS. 


British cruiser, not one of the newest 
types, but, nevertheless, able to give 
a good account of herself were she ever 
called upon to meet an enemy’s ship. 

Her name, H.M.S. Jnsoupable, was 
clearly indicated on the polished brass 
letters of her stern walk, and she was 
returning to her far-distant station 
after recommissioning in England. 

On the bridge the officer of the 
watch was just reporting noon to the 
captain. ‘‘ Twelve o'clock, sir; lati- 
tude 1° 4o N.,” said the officer. 
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“Carry on, please,” said the cap- 
tain; and having thus graciously 
allowed the sun. to cross the meridian, 
he turned to the navigating officer. 
“What time shall we be crossing the 
Line, Mr. Cumpus,” asked the captain, 
“as | am hoping that Father Neptune 
will come on board, and I don’t want 
to arrive there too late?” 

“About ten o'clock, sir, if we keep 
to this speed, and the weather looks 
ve:y fine,” replied the navigator, cock- 
ing his eye up at the cloudless sky. 

“ Ah, that will do very well! ”’ 
with this remark the captain 
appeared down the ladder. 

Probably the quartermaster at the 
wheel was responsible for it when he 
was relieved and went below to dinner, 
but very soon the rumour spread 
through the ship that Father Neptune 
might be coming on board that. very 
night. 

Some of the young seamen who had 
only just come to sea, boys who still 
felt the keen pangs of parting for a 
long time from their homes, and to 
whom the sea was still a life in which 
all sorts of adventures were encountered 
every day, having read of such things 
before, guessed that something was 
going to happen, but did not quite 
know what; whilst others laughed at 
the idea, and thought that they were 
having their legs pulled. 

“Well, let’s go and ask old Blow- 
nose,’ said one of a group who were 
discussing the coming event. The man 
referred to was Mr. Blownose, C.P.O., 
and boatswain’s mate of the upper 
deck, and though at times his hand 
was strong and heavy on any youngster 
who was not going in the way he 
should, yet he was dearly loved, and 
passed away many a dreary hour 
spinning yarns, while to him all ques- 
tions appertaining to the sea, etc., 
were brought for decision. 

“Do I think that Father Neptune 
could come on board? Well, all I 
knows is that he generally comes on 
board most ships that pass the Equator, 
and if Captain Hardnut said he was 
coming, you can bet your bottom 
Our old man 


Why, I 


And 


dis- 


dollar that he will come. 
generally 


ain’t far wrong. 
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remember in the old Mary Ann, sloop- 
rigged she was, where we lifted the 
screw if we wanted to make more than 
three knots, that But at this 
moment a shrill pipe was heard calling 
the hands to fall in for work, and the 
old man’s story had to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity 


IT. 


At about ten o’clock that night the 
officer of the watch was leaning against 
the bridge rail thinking of the pretty 
girl whom only a few weeks ago he had 
seen waving to him from Southsea 
Pier, and wondering if the girls were 
as fair in the far-distant land he was 
bound to. The quartermaster was 
peering into the lighted binnacle, now 
and again looking up to relieve his 
eyes from the strain of constantly 
watching the lubber line, and the two 
look-out men had drawn together, and 
were discussing their last night ashore 
at Pompey (Portsmouth). 

“All I knows is,” said one, “ that 
one through it over and over 
again ; but as long as I sleep all right, 
and eat my victuals comfortable like 
on the second day after leaving her, 
then says I to myself, says I, ‘ Bill, 
this ain’t the proper thing yet.’ I 
suppose one fine day she'll come along 
all right, and we'll square yards and 
settle down in a little white-washed 
cottage, but it ain’t been yet.” 

‘You just try my tip, Bill, and 
you'll find it will save you a lot of 
trouble.” 

“ Look-out man,” said the officer of 
the watch; “‘ what the devil are you 
two men talking together there for ? ”’ 

‘“ T was only asking him whether he’d 
seen a light away over there on the 
starboard bow,” said Bill, ever ready 
with an excuse. 

“Well, keep your ears open,” said 
the officer of the watch. ‘I thought 
[I heard a hail.” 

And, sure enough, presently quite 
distinctly was heard : 

‘“ Ship ahoy !”’ 

‘* Aye, aye.” 

“What ship is that?” 


goes 
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‘“H.M.S. Insoupable,” replied the 
officer of the watch, startled out of his 
reverie by this sudden hail coming 
apparently from nowhere. 

‘Signalman, jump down and tell the 
captain that we are being hailed, 
though nothing is in sight. Quick, 
now !’ 


‘Stop both engines,” said the officer 
of the watch, not waiting to ask the 
captain, as he was afraid that someone 
might be adrift in a boat. 

After the cessation of the throb of 
the engines, which is always noticeable 
throughout a ship, especially if she has 
been steaming for some days, men 
































“The weird procession marched right round the deck.” 


“ Aye, aye, sir.”’ And the man, with 
a blanched face, rushed down the 
ladder, glad to be away from such an 
uncanny place. 

“ Please stop your ship, as I wish to 
come on board,’ came again in the 
gruff voice that had hailed the ship. 


could be seen gathering together, 
anxiously peering forward through the 
gloom, wondering whatever was the 
matter. And to the startled ship’s 
company again came the voice: “I 
am Father Neptune, and I wish to 
come on board your ship.” 
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The figure of the captain coming 
torward somewhat reassured the 
startled ship’s company, and they all 
moved a little nearer to the bridge 
ladder, wonderment instead of uneasi- 
ness sweeping over them. 

At this moment the eager watchers 
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From his shoulders hung a_ loose 
tunic, apparently composed of strange 


and wonderful seaweeds, held at 
the waist by a girdle of oyster- 


shells. 
On his head an iron crown, and in 
his right hand a rusty iron trident, 



































“Razor suit, sir?” 


perceived the weird figure of an ancient 
man scrambling out of the hawse-pipe. 

As he stood up and slowly made his 
way along the fo’c’sle, it could be seen 
that he was very old indeed. The lines 
of centuries seemed to mark what 
could be seen of his face through his 
wild, matted locks and snow-white 
beard. 





while from his drenched appearance he 
had apparently just emerged from the 
depths of the sea. 

Slowly he made his way to the 
bridge ladder, and, as he mounted it, 
Captain Hardnut came eagerly forward 
to greet him, and, after having cor- 
dially welcomed him on board, escorted 
him to the chart-house. 
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It was quite ten minutes before they 
reappeared again. 

“ Then I will expect you to come on 
board and bring your satellites with 
you to-morrow forenoon, and the bath 
will be ready,” the captain was saying 
as they went down the ladder, through 
the crowd of peering faces, and dis- 
appeared on to the fo’c’sle. 
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Ill. 

The upper deck of the cruiser pre- 
sented a most unusual appearance the 
next morning. In the middle was a 
large canvas bath, about twelve feet 
square, filled with salt water. At one 
end a large platform had been erected 
about six feet above the water. 

No sooner had prayers been read 





























Presently the throb of the engines 
was felt again, and the ship’s company 
went away to their hammocks to think 
over the events of the evening, and 
only too glad of the anticipation of 


more on the morrow to enliven the 
monotony of the days spent at 
sea, 








*“When Crusher disappeared into the bath.” 


than the men were “ piped down,” 
pipes were lit again, and apparently 
the men were to have a holiday instead 
of being told off for work 

““What’s come over the old man?” 
asked a black figure which had ap- 
peared at one of the engine-room 
hatches in order to trim a cow] round 
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to the wind, and also to get a breath 
of fresh air. 

“Why, haven’t you heard that 
Father Neptune is coming on board 
this ’ere ’ooker to have a look round, 
and perhaps wash some of you blighters. 
You is behind the times,” replied an 
old able seaman to whom the question 
had been put. 

“Well, I don’t know about being 
behind the times, but I guess I shall be 
behind one of these ’ere boilers all the 
time you lazy blighters on the upper 
deck is enjoyin’ vourselves.” 

Groups of men could be seen stand- 
ing about discussing the events of the 
previous night, the older ones relating 
how they had first met Father Nep- 
tune, and chaffing the others as to 
what was probably going to happen. 

Presently the strains of a squeegee 
band were heard, and a_ procession 
came out from under the fo’c’sle. At 
the head was seen Father Neptune, 
dressed exactly as he had been the 
previous night, his regal appearance and 
great age showing even more plainly in 
the full daylight. 

Close behind him were about a dozen 
men, evidently his court, from the simi- 
larity of their dress to that of their chief. 

They were all of them tall, powerful- 
looking men, their muscles showing out 
from beneath their scanty, dripping 
clothing. Instead of tridents, all ex- 
cept three were carrying big staves, 
and these appeared to be in closer 
attendance cn their chief than the 
others. 

One was carrying a large wooden 
bucket containing a mixture of soap 
and water, another of them had a 
large brush tucked under his arm, while 
the fattest of them was brandishing a 
large wooden razor, with which he 
evidently intended to keep back the 
crowd from getting too close to Father 
Neptune. 

This weird procession marched right 
round the deck, and finally came to a 
halt round the bath. Father Neptune, 
stepping forward, then held up his 
hand, and, when there was complete 
silence, said : 

“ Captain Hardnut, officers, and men 
of H.M.S. Insoupable, 1 have come on 
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board your magnificent ship to wish 
you all a successful voyage, but more 
especially to baptise any young officer 
or seaman whom I have not already 
had the pleasure of meeting, and I hope 
that those of you whom I have already 
met will assist one another in bringing 
these candidates forward for my satel- 
lites to deal with.” 

Then the man with the razor and 
those who were carrying the brush and 
bucket mounted the platform, while the 
others got into the bath and formed 
themselves round it. 

The first candidate was brought for- 
ward. 

This was the young lieutenant whom 
we have previously seen as officer of 
the watch. He was asked to mount 
the platform and to sit down in a chair 
with his back to the water. 

“Hair cut or shave, sir?” 
the man with the brush. 

‘TI don’t mind wh—---”’ But before 
he could answer any more, suddenly 
his mouth and eyes were full of soap 
and water. ‘‘ Here, what the devil are 
you doing ? ”’ asked the gasping officer, 
amidst a roar of Jaughter from the 
onlookers. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the man, 
who was again flourishing his razor 
about, ‘‘ but my mate has always been 
clumsy, and it is best not to answer 
any of his questions.” Which cer- 
tainly seemed good advice. 

Then the barber began to shave him 
with the wooden razor. 

“ Razor suit, sir.” 

Forgetting the advice, the young 
fellow again opened his mouth to reply, 
with the same disastrous result as 
before. 

Then, choking and spluttering, the 
unfortunate victim somehow turned a 
somersault backwards, and, falling into 
the bath, was passed along under 
water, until he emerged at the other 
end rather resembling a drowned rat. 
He was then allowed to get out, having 
been thus duly baptised, and could, if 
he wanted to, assist in ducking the 
others who came after him. 

This went on all the forenoon, first 
the officers, and then the ship’s com- 
pany, all done in very good humour, 


asked 




















any particular wag coming in for a 
more prolonged baptism than his more 
fortunate comrades. 

One of these was a private of Marines 
called Crusher (perhaps from the size 
of his feet), who was not altogether a 
very popular messmate, as, being a very 
big man, he was somewhat of a bully— 
which is, in the eves of a sailor, perhaps 
one of the worst possible offences. 

As he mounted the platform, which 
he did in a none too ready manner, the 
crowd of watchers was thicker than 
ever, and remarks, plainly meant to 
catch the ear of Crusher, were audible. 

“ Want’s a good shave, he do.”’ 

“Pity they don’t cut off his feet as 
well.” 

“We do want a steam-roller down 
our back lane.”’ 

Crusher, it was plainly to be seen, 
was getting very angry, especially when 
the usual effort failing to make him 
open his mouth, recourse had to be 
taken to throwing cold water down his 
back, and as he gasped—wallup! his 
mouth was full of soap, much to his 
tormentors’ amusement. When Crusher 
disappeared into the bath it was 
evident that the number of duckers 
had been augmented, and from the 
time he was under, as well as the 
spluttering and gasping that went on 
when at last he appeared again, it was 
evident that the work had been well 
done, and that probably Crusher would 
not bully so much in the future. 

When at last everyone who had 
crossed the Line for the first time had 
been thus initiated into the “ rules of 
the sea,” the captain, who had been 
watching the proceedings, surrounded 
by a number of his officers, stepped 
forward and said : 

“I wish, in the names of all present, 
to thank our oldest and most revered 
friend, Father Neptune, for coming 
on board to-day. Sometimes he is 
hard on us, while at other times he is 
most gentle ; but, above all, he is Eng- 
land’s greatest friend, and I hope that 
he will always assist her in retaining the 
proud name of ‘ Mistress of the Sea.’ ”’ 

“ Three cheers for Father Neptune.”’ 

And with that they all lustily cheered 
the old man over and over again, and 
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waving his hand to the ship’s company, 
he disappeared through the fo’c’sle 


doors. 
IV. 


That evening groups of seamen could 
be seen standing together discussing 
the unusual events of the day. 

‘I didn’t see old Blownose all this 
forenoon,” said one young seaman to 
another. ‘I wish he could have seen 
me taking my ducking like a man, ‘cos 
somehow he always seems to think me 
a mollycoddle. Why, there he is. 
Let’s go over and ask him what he 
was doing, and tell us that yarn of his 
about the Mary Ann when he crossed 
the Line for the first time.” 

“Well, boys, how did you enjoy 
your bath this morning? I noticed 
most of you took to it like ducks to 
water, especially you, Thin ’Un,” re- 
ferring to the youngster who had sug- 
gested asking for his yarn. 

‘““ Why, were you watching ? ” eagerly 
asked the boy addressed as Thin ’Un. 

‘You bet I was,” said Blownose, 
‘and proud of some of you chicks. 
I'll make a good brood out of some of 
you young devils yet.”’ 

Whether it was the twinkle in his 
eye or the fact of the old man saying 
that he had watched the ducking going 
on, when apparently he had not been 
there, Thin ’Un never knew, but slowly 
a suspicion grew and grew and formed 
itself in his mind, and he asked Blow- 
nose if he had any interesting tattoo 
marks on his arms. 

“Sure I have,” said the old man, 
‘and the one of which I am proudest 
is that which I had done in ’Ong Kong ; 
took all my month’s pay it did, and 
many a month’s pay as well.” And 
with that he pulled up his sleeve and 
showed a marvellous tattoo of a spider 
in its web just about to eat a fly 
caught in its meshes. 

“ Blow me tight!” said Thin ’Un, 
drawing his companions away. ~ | 
know why we didn’t see old Blownose 
this morning. Can’t you guess, mates ? 
Why, because he was Father Neptune. 
And I recernises him by that tattoo 
mark. 
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THE BOY WHO WAS 
JUST GOING TO. 


BY NANCY REECE, 







parents in a sweet little village and by suppertime he was quite cheery, 

in the Weald of Kent, and was feeling sure that his Bunny would come 
a fine, handsome boy for his age, which back to the hutch to sleep, and then 
was ten. But he was very careless and Bobby would make sure that he did 
idle, never ready, always late, always not escape again. 


a BROWN lived with his person to grieve long over anything, 


forgetting half the things he needed, At supper his father said, ‘‘ Well, 
and giving everybody about hima deal Bobby, have you netted over your 
of trouble. peas yet ?”’ 

He was just going to get out of bed Robby had sown a row of peas, with 


when he should have been at breakfast, which he hoped to win the prize at the 
just going to put on his boots when _ local flower show. 


he should have been at school, and so ‘“T was just going to, but ig 
on all through the day. “Just going to,” said his father 


In vain did his poor mother try to sharply. “Oh, Bobby, Bobby, I do 
cure him by punishments, in vain did not know where this ‘just going to’ 
she tell him that people who were just will land you. Just going to never 
going to never did anything or got gets anywhere. If you don’t net your 
anywhere ; it all slipped like water off peas at once the birds will peck the 
a duck’s back, and Bobby went on in buds all out, and you will not get a 
his careless way, until something hap- single pea to show.” 


pened that completely changed him. “Tl do it first thing to-morrow,” 
Bobby had a rabbit, which he dearly said Bobby, with a sigh. 

loved, and this rabbit had grown so But, alas! when Bobby went the 

big and strong that it had very nearly next morning with his net in his hand 

broken the door of its hutch. to his row of peas not a green thing 
Bobby’s father showed him how to was to be seen ! 

mend it, and Bobby was always just The rabbit had eaten up the whole 

going to do it, until one morning he row! 

found that the rabbit had burst the Not content with that (and, after all, 

door open and escaped. a row of young peas is a very small 
Great was his grief ! meal for a rabbit), he had eaten the 


He hunted high and low for his seedling carrots and turnips, and, 
precious Bunny, but no rabbit was to worst of all, Bobby’s father’s prize 
be found anywhere. row of seedling pansies. This was too 

However, Bobby was not the sort of | much to be borne. 
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Poor Bobby sat down on the ground 
and howled. 

His father came out to see what was 
the matter. There sat Bobby crying 
bitterly in the wreck of their spring 
garden. 

All their hopes of prizes at the show 
were gone. 

The rabbit, meanwhile, was busily 
burrowing his way through to a neigh- 
bour’s garden. 


The next night he ate up “their 
seedling plants. 

Then the trouble began in right 
earnest. 


Every day people came to Bobby’s 
father with angry complaints of the 
damage the rabbit had done. 

Everyone was looking for the rabbit, 
and no one could catch it. 

Bobby’s life was made a misery to 
him at school with jokes about his 
rabbit, and at home with his father’s 
constant scolding about it. He began 
to think he was the most unhappy boy 
in the world. 

Not only had he lost his Bunny, but 
he had lost the prize for his peas, of 
which he was so sure. 

Instead of being sorry for him, every- 
one pitched into him. 

It was really very hard. 

How he wished he had mended the 
door of the hutch ! 

He began to wish he never had had 
a rabbit at all! 

One day when the rabbit had been 
more than usually mischievous, and 
there had been even more than the 
usual list of complaints about it, poor 
Bobby sat wondering and wondering 
what he could do. 

Suddenly his eye fell on his father’s 
gun hanging in a corner of the kitchen. 

What if he shot the rabbit ! 

It was true that he had always been 
forbidden to touch the gun, but, then, 
if he put a stop to the rabbit’s mischief 
he would certainly be forgiven. 

Yes, that was the thing to do! 

Late at night, when everyone was 
sound asleep, Bobby crept out of bed 
and very quietly downstairs to the 
kitchen. 

He had to climb up on a chair to 
reach the gun. 
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He knew it was loaded. His father 
had always kept it loaded since a great 
fight with the poachers in the winter. 

Up climbed Bobby very quietly, took 
down the gun and tip-toed his way to 
the back door. 

What a lot of bolts there were ! 

He had to lay down the gun and 
climb on another chair to undo the 
top one, but at last he could open the 
door and look into the garden. 

The moon was shining brightly. 

What did Bobby see but the rabbit, 
sitting very calmly in the middle of 
the garden, bigger and fatter than he 
had ever been ! 

Bobby seized his gun quickly. 

There was a terrible noise, and he 
remembered nothing more till he found 
himself on a great big flat thing, that 
seemed to be floating about in a thick 
mist. 

‘“Oh, dear, oh, dear, how my head 
does ache!” said poor Bobby, opening 
his eyes. ‘‘ And where am I?” 

An old man was sitting beside him. 

Bobby had never seen anyone quite 
so old or thin. His white hair hung 
matted round his bony face. His 
sunken eyes had a dull, hopeless look 

‘“ You’re on the raft,” said the old 
man. 

“What raft ?”’ 

“ The raft for the people who were 
just going to do something. What 
were you just going to do?” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ moaned 
Bobby. ‘‘ What on earth was I just 
going to do? Oh, yes, I remember ! 
I was just going to shoot the rabbit. 
Oh, my head does ache, and I am so 


thirsty! Can you give me something 
to drink ?’ 
“No, I can’t; the man who was 


just going to bring the water hasn’t 
come.” 

“When shall we get home?’ 
Bobby crossly. 

‘“‘ We shall never get home,” said the 
old man, shaking his head sadly. 

“Why not ? Where are we going?” 

“We are not going anywhere.” 

“What are we doing ? ”’ 

“We are just drifting about on the 
sea in a horrible fog that won’t let us 
see where we are going.” 


said 
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3ut why don’t we try 
land ? ”’ 

" #05. no said the old man 
wearily. ‘‘ We’ve got no rudder, and 
we've got no sail, and we’ve got no 
No, we shall never get any- 


to get to 


use,” 


oars. 
where.” 

Bobby felt as if he had heard those 
words before. 

His head ached, and it was all so 
strange and horrible that he began to 
cry piteously. 

“Don’t cry, poor child,” said the 
old man kindly. ‘ Perhaps we may 
meet the good managers, and they will 
take you to land again, and give vou 
another chance.” 

“Who are the 
sobbed Bobby. 

“They are the people who get the 
best of everything,” said the old man 
fiercely, ‘‘ and sometimes they take us 
and see what they can do with us.”’ 

“Dear me!”’ said Robby, brightening 
a little. ‘‘ I seem to have heard about 
good managers before now.” 

“Perhaps your mothei 
Mothers often are.” 

Bobby shook his head. 

“No, I don’t think she was.” 

‘“ Why don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘““ Because she didn’t get the best of 
everything ; she got the worst of every- 
thing, and said she liked it.”’ 

“Oh, then she was not a _ good 
manager! The good managers always 
get someone else to take the worst of 
everything and pretend /hey like it,” 
said the old man bitterly. 

“Sounds more like father.” 

“Well, then, perhaps if your father 
is a good manager he will bustle up 
and try to find you.” 

‘“ T hope he will. 
thing to eat 2?” 

“ Unfortunately we haven’t anything 
to eat to-day, but if we meet the good 


good managers ?”’ 


Was one. 


Can I have some- 


managers thev will give us some- 
thing.” 

“And if we don’t 2? ”’ 

“Then we must starve.” 

“Have you ever met the good 
managers ?”’ said Bobby, looking at 


the haggard face. 
“Yes, I have often met them, and 
gone with them, but somehow I always 
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find myself back here again. I am 
never away very long. The good 
managers are so very impatient. I am 


just going to do the things when they 
expect them dore, so they send me 
back here.”’ 

‘What is your name ?’ 

‘My name is ‘ Might-Have-Peen.’ ”’ 

‘What an odd name! ”’ 

“Yes. We're a large family, and 
not a good manager among us.” 

“And who are all these feorle, 
please, Mr. Might-Have-Beer— all those 
people who are sitting and lying on 
this horrid raft ? ’ 

“ Those are all pecyle wl.o were just 
going to do something and didn’t.” 

“And what will become of us if we 
don’t meet the gocd managers soon ? ”’ 

‘Some of us will jump overboard 
into the some of us will die on 
board, and some of us will sit and 
wait and wait and wait as I do.” 

‘It is all perfectly dreadful,” said 
poor Pobby, tryirg to peer through 
the mist for a sign of the good man- 
agers’ ship. 

3ut he fourd rothing, and soon cried 
himself to sleep on the hard deck. 

When he opened his eyes there was 
his mother bending over him, with an 
anxious look in her face. 

“Oh, mother, so you are really a 
good mar.ager, after all!” 

“Bless the child, what does he 
mean ?”’ 

‘You’ve come to save me and take 
me home again ! ’ 

‘But you are at home, child.” 

3obby tried to sit up and_ look 
round, but he was too weak. He 
dropped off to sleep again, holding his 
mother’s hand. 

After a long, long sleep he woke up 
ever so much better. 

His mother told him what a terrible 
fright he had given them when the 
gun went off and they found him shot 
and bleeding. 

‘What were you doing with father’s 
gun, Bobby ? You know you are not 
allowed to touch it.” 


sea, 


“TIT was just going to shoot the 
rabbit. But, oh, mother, that is a 
thing I shall never ke again—a just 
going to; for, you know, mother, I 














have been on the sea where all the just 
going to people are drifting about here 
and there in the mist, with no rudder 
and no sail and no food and nothing 


at all. If you had not been a good 
manager I should have been there 
still.” 


From that day to this Bobby has 
never been just going to do anything 
again. 
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He always does what he has to do at 
once. 

He is the smartest and promptest 
boy in the village. If he is ever 
tempted for a moment to put things 
off he remembers the poor, hopeless old 
man, drifting hither and thither on the 
raft in the mist, who might have been 
happy and useful if he had not always 
been just going to do something. 


PRUE’S SEA-GREEN GOWN. 


| \ROM Liberty my Heart has strayed 
Just once too often, I’m afraid ! 


I vowed, 


from Cupid’s fetters free 


He nevermore should shackle me, 


Knowing Love dies as flowers fade ! 


When yesterday I met the jade, 


(‘Tis best to call a spade a spade !) 


Her Aunt was trying hard to flee 


From “ Liberty !”’ 


‘So many bargains Prue has made!” 


With doubtful smile Aunt Mary said ! 


Then she invited me to tea. 


(Tis strange how weak a man can be !) 


Prue’s gown was of that sea-green shade 


From “ Liberty ”’ 


BGs 


Lucy NICHOLSON, 


























FAIRIES’ WEDDING-EVE.' 


BY R. CHARLES MOIR. 


yy. ye little artisans 
Under beech trees shedding, 
Nuts for stools, and leaves as fans ; 
For upon your busy loom, 


Fairy bride and fairy groom 


Wait to make a wedding. 


Weave, ye little working folk, 
Mist and dew, and laces 

Of the light to dainty cloak 

For the shoulders of the king 
And to veil his lady bring 


Web of spiders’ traces ! 


Westward in a rosy haze 
Sunset steals, adorning 

All the leaf-encumbered ways ; 
In the paler light of Moon 
Ye shall end your labour soon 


For to-morrow’s morning ! 


Twine, ye little people, twine 
Trappings without number, 
For their love-lit autumn shrine ; 
Bid the woodland voices fill 
Ferns with harmonies to thrill 


As harps to sing them slumber ! 
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Josiah Childs was ordinarily an 
ordinary-appearing, prosperous, busi- 
ness man. He wore a sixty-dollar, 
business-man’s suit; his shoes were 
comfortable and seemly, and made 
from the current last ; his tie, collars, 
and cuffs were just what all prosper- 
ous business men wore ; and an up-to- 
date, business-man’s Derby was_ his 
wildest adventure in headgear. Oak- 
land, California, is no sleepy country 
town, and Josiah Childs, as the lead- 
‘ing grocer of a rushing Western 
metropolis of three hundred thousand, 
appropriately lived, acted, and dressed 
the part. 

But on this morning, before the rush 
of custom began, his appearance at the 
store, while it did not cause a riot, 
was sufficiently startling to impair for 
half an hour the staff's working effi- 
ciency. He nodded pleasantly to the 
two delivery drivers loading their 
waggons for the first trip of the morn- 
ing, and cast upward the inevitable, 
complacent glance at the sign that ran 
across the front of the building- 
CHILDS’ CASH STORE. The letter- 
ing, not too large, was of dignified 
black and gold, suggestive of noble 
spices, aristocratic condiments, and 
evervthing of the best (which was no 
more than to be expected of a scale 
of prices 10 per cent. higher than any 
other grocery in town). But what 








Josiah Childs did not see as he turned 
his back on the drivers and entered 
was the helpless and mutual fall of sur- 
prise those two worthies perpetrated 
on each other’s necks. They clung 
together for support. 

‘* Did you catch the kicks, Bill?’’ 
one moaned. 

“Did you pipe the head-piece?’’ 
Bill moaned back. 

‘‘ Now, if he was goin’ to a mas- 
querade ball . . . ”’ 

‘*Or attendin’ a reunion of the 
Rough Riders . .. ”’ 

‘* Or goin’ huntin’ bear... 

‘* Or swearin’ off his taxes...” 

‘‘ Instead of goin’ all the way to the 
effete Kast—Monkton says he’s going 
clear to Boston... ” 

The two drivers held each other 
apart at arm’s length, and@ fell limply 
together again. 

For Josiah Childs’ outfit was ali 
their actions connotated. His hat was 
a light fawn, stiff-rimmed John B. 
Stetson, circled by a band of Mexican 
stamped leather. Over a blue flannel! 
shirt, set off by a drooping Windsor 
tic, was a rough and ready coat of 
large-ribbed corduroy. Pants of the 
same material were thrust into high- 
laced shoes of the sort worn by sur- 
veyors, explorers, and linemen. 

A clerk at a near counter almost 
petrified at sight of his emplover’s 
bizarre rig. Monkton, recently 
elevated to the managership, gasped, 


” 


Copyright, 1912, by Jack London. 
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swallowed, and maintained his imper- 
turbable attentiveness. The lady book- 
keeper, glancing down from her glass 
eyrie on the inside balcony, took one 
look, and buried her giggles in the day- 
book. Josiah Childs saw most of all 
this, but he did not mind. He was 
starting on his vacation, and his head 
and heart were buzzing with plans and 
anticipations of the most adventurous 
vacation he had taken in ten years. 
Under his eyelids burned visions of 
East Falls, Connecticut, and of all the 
home scenes he had been born to and 
brought up in. Oakland, he was 
thoroughly aware, was more modern 
than East Falls, and the excitement 
caused by his garb was only the ex- 
pected. Undisturbed By the sensation 
he knew he was creating among his 
employees, he moved about, accom- 
panied by his manager, making last 
suggestions, giving final instructions, 
and radiating fond, farewell glances at 
all the loved details of the business he 
had built out of nothing. 

He had a right to be proud of 
Childs’ Cash Store. Twelve years 
before he had landed in Oakland with 
fourteen dollars and forty-three cents. 
Cents did not circulate so far West, 
and after the fourteen dollars were 
gone, he continued to carry the three 
pennies in his pocket for a weary while. 
Later, when he had got a job clerking 
in a small grocery for eleven dollars a 
week, and had begun sending a small 
monthly postal order to one Agatha 
Childs, East Falls, Connecticut; he 
invested the three coppers in postage 
stamps. Uncle Sam could not reject 
his own lawful coin of the realm. 

Having spent all his life in cramped 
New England, where sharpness and 
shrewdness had been whetted to razor- 
edge on the harsh stone of meagre cir- 
cumstances, he had found himself 
abruptly in the loose and free-and-easy 
West, where men thought in thousand- 
dollar bills and newsboys dropped dead 
at sight of copper cents. Josiah Childs 
bit like fresh acid into the new indus- 
trial and business conditions. He had 
visions. He saw so many ways of 
making money all at once that at first 
his brain was in a whirl. 

At the same time, being sane and 
conservative, he had resolutely avoided 


speculation. The solid and substantial 


called to him. Clerking at eleven 
dollars a week, he took note of the 
lost opportunities, of the openings for 
safe enterprise, of the countless leaks 
in the business. If, despite all this, 
the boss could make a good living, 
what couldn’t he, Josiah Childs, do 
with his Connecticut training? It was 
like a bottle of wine to a thirsty 
hermit, this coming to the active, 
generous-spending West after thirty- 
five years in East Falls, the last 
fifteen of which had been spent in hum- 
drum clerking in the humdrum East 
Ialls general store. Josiah Childs’ 
head buzzed with the easy possibilities 
he saw. But he did not lose his head. 
No detail was overlooked. He spent 
his spare hours in studying Oakland, 
its people, how they made their money, 
and why they spent it and where. He 
walked the central streets, watching 
the drift of the buying crowds, even 
counting them and compiling the sta- 
tistics in various note-books. He 
studied the general credit system of 
the trade, and the particular credit 
systems of the different districts. He 
could tell to a dot the average wage 
or salary earned by the householders 
of any locality, and he made it a point 
of thoroughness to know every locality 
from the water-front slums to the aris- 
tocratic Lake Merritt and Piedmont 
sections, from West Oakland, where 
dwelt the railroad employees, to the 
semi-farmers of Fruitvale, at the op- 
posite end of the city. 

Broadway, on the main street and in 
the very heart of the shopping district, 
where no grocer had ever been insane 
enough to dream of establishing a 
business, was his ultimate selection. 
But that required money, while he had 
to start from the smallest of begin- 
nings. His first store was on lower 
Filbert, where lived the nailworkers. 
In half a year three other little corner 
groceries went out of business, while 
he was compelled to enlarge his pre- 
mises. He understood the principle 
of large sales at small profits, of stable 
qualities of goods, and of a square 
deal. He had glimpsed, also, the 
secret of advertising. Each week he 
set forth one article that sold at a loss 
to him. This was not an advertised 
loss, but an absolute loss. His one 
clerk prophesied impending bankruptcy 
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when butter that cost Childs thirty 
cents was sold for twenty-five cents, 
when twenty-two cent coffee was 
passed across the counter at eighteen 
cents. The neighbourhood housewives 
came for these bargains, and remained 
to buy other articles that sold at a 
profit. Moreover, the whole neigh- 
bourhood came quickly to know Josiah 
Childs, and the busy crowd of buyers 
in his store was an attraction in itself. 

But Josiah Childs made no mistake. 


He knew the final foundation on 
which his prosperity rested. He 
studied the nail works until he 


came to know as much about them as 
the managing directors. Before the 
first whisper had stirred abroad he 
sold his store, and with a modest sum 
of ready cash went in search of a new 
location. Six months later the nail 
works closed down, and closed down 
for ever. 

His next store was established on 
Adeline-street, where lived a comfort- 
able, salaried class. Here his shelves 
carried a higher-grade and more diver- 
sified stock. By the same old method 
he drew his crowd. He established a 
delicatessen counter. He dealt directly 
with the farmers, so that his butter 
and eggs were not only always de- 
pendable, but were a shade better than 
those sold by the finest groceries in 
the city. One of his specialties was 
Boston baked beans, and so popular 
did it become that the Twin Cabin 
Bakery paid him handsomely for the 
privilege of taking it over. He made 
time to study the farmers, the very 
apples they grew, and certain ones he 
taught how properly to make cider. 
As a side line his New England apple 
cider proved his greatest success, and 
before long, after he had invaded San 
Francisco, Berkeley, and Alameda, he 
ran it as an independent business. 

But always his eyes were fixed on 
Broadway. Only one other intermedi- 
ate move did he make, which was to 
as near as he could get to the Ashland 
Park Tract, where every purchaser of 
land was legally pledged to put up no 
home that should cost less than four 
thousand dollars. After that came 
Broadway. A strange swirl had come 
in the tide of the crowd. The drift 
was to Washington-street, where real 
estate promptly soared, while on 





Broadway it was as if the bottom had 
fallen out. Qne big store after an- 
other, as the leases expired, moved to 
Washington. 

The crowd will come back, Josiah 
Childs said, but he said it to himself. 
He knew the crowd. Oakland was 
growing, and he knew why it was 
growing. Washington-street was too 
narrow to carry the increasing traffic. 
Along Broadway, in the _ physical 
nature of things, the electric cars, ever 
in greater numbers, would have to run. 
The realty dealers said that the crowd 
would never come back, while the lead- 
ing merchants followed the crowd. 
And then it was, at a ridiculously low 
figure, that Josiah Childs got a long 
lease on a modern Class A building 
on Broadway, with a buying option at 
a fixed price. It was the beginning 
of the end for Broadway, said the 
realty dealers, when a grocery was 
established in its erstwhile sacred 
midst. Later, when the crowd did 
come back, they said Josiah Childs 
was lucky. Also they whispered 
among themselves that he had cleared 
at least fifty thousand on the transac- 
tion. 

It was an entirely different store 
from his previous ones. There were no 
more bargains. Everything was of the 
superlative best, and superlative best 
prices were charged. He catered to the 
most expensive trade in town. Only 
those who could carelessly afford to 
pay ten per cent. more than anywhere 
else patronised him, and so excellent 
was his service that they could not 
afford to go elsewhere. His horses and 
delivery waggons were more expensive 
and finer than any one else’s in town. 
He paid his drivers and clerks and 
bookkeepers higher wages than any 
other store could dream of paying. As 
a result, he got more efficient men, 
and they rendered him and _his 
patrons a more satisfying service. In 
short, to deal at Childs’ Cash Store 
became almost the infallible index of 
social status. 

To cap everything, came the great 


San Francisco earthquake and fire, 
which caused one hundred thousand 
people abruptly to come across the 


bay and live in Oakland. Not least to 
profit from so extraordinary a boom 


was Josiah Childs. 


And now, after 
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twelve years’ absence, he was depart- - 


ing on a visit to East lalls, Connec- 
ticut. In the twelve years he had not 
received a letter from Agatha, nor had 
he seen even a photograph of his and 
Agatha’s boy. 

Agatha and he had never got along 
together. Agatha was masterful. 
Agatha had a tongue. She was strong 
on old-fashioned morality. She was 
unlovely in her rectitude. Josiah 
never could quite make out how he 
had happened to marry her. She was 
two years his senior, and had long 
ranked as an old maid. She had taught 
school, and was known by the young 
generation as the sternest disciplin- 
arian in its experience. She had be- 
come set in her ways, and when she 
married it was merely an exchange of 
a number of pupils for one. Josiah 
had to stand the hectoring and nag- 
ging that hitherto had been distri- 
buted among many. As to how the 
marriage came about, his Uncle Isaac 
nearly hit it off one day when he said 
in confidence ‘‘Josiah, when Agatha 
married you it was a case of marrying 
a struggling young man. I reckon 
you was overpowered. Or maybe you 


broke your leg and couldn’t get 
away.”” 

‘Uncle Isaac,’’ Josiah answered, 
‘‘T didn’t break my leg. I ran my 


dangdest, but she just plum run me 
down and out of breath.”’ 

‘Stréng in the wind, eh?’’ Uncle 
Isaac chuckled. 

‘““We’ve ben married five years 
now,’’ Josiah agreed, ‘‘ and I’ve never 
known her to lose it.” 

** And never will,” 
added. 

This conversation had taken place in 
the last days, and so dismal an outlook 
proved too much for Josiah Childs. 
Meek he was, under Agatha’s firm tui- 
tion, but he was very healthy, and his 
promise of life was too long for his 
patience. He was only thirty-three, and 
he came of a long-lived stock. Thirty- 
three more years with Agatha and 
Agatha’s nagging was too hideous to 
contemplate. So, between a sunset and 
a rising Josiah Childs disappeared 
from East Falls. And from that day 
for twelve vears he had received no 
letter from her. Not that it was her 


Uncle Isaac 
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fault. He had carefully avoided letting 
her have his address. His first postal 
money orders were sent to her from 
Oakland, but in the years that followed 
he had arranged his remittances so 
that they bore the scattered postmarks 
of most of the States west of the 
Rockies. 

But twelve years, and the confidence 
born of deserved success, had softened 
his memories. After all, she was the 
mother of his boy, and it was incon- 
testible that she had always meant 
well. Besides, he was not working so 
hard now, and he had more time to 
think of things besides his business. 
He wanted to see the boy, whom he 
had never seen, and who had turned 
three before his father ever learned he 
was a father. Then, too, homesick- 
ness had begun to crawl in him. In a 
dozen vears he had not seen snow, and 
he was always wondering if New Eng- 
land fruits and berries were not a finer 
tang than those of California. Through 
hazy vistas he saw the old New Eng- 
land life, and he wanted to see it again 
in the flesh before he died. 

And, finally, there was duty. Agatha 
was his wife. He would bring her back 
with him to the West. He felt that he 
could stand it. He was a man now in 
the world of men. He ran things, in- 
stead of being run, and Agatha would 
quickly find it out. Nevertheless, he 
wanted Agatha to come to him for his 
own sake. So it was that he put on his 
frontier rig. He would be the prodi- 
gal father, returning as penniless as 
when he left, and it would be up to her 
whether or not she killed the fatted 
calf. Empty of hand, and looking it, 
he would come back wondering if he 
could get his old job in the general 
store. Whatever followed would be 
Agatha’s affair. 

By the time he said good-bye to his 
staff and emerged on the sidewalk five 
more of his delivery waggons were 
backed up and loading. He ran his eye 
proudly over them, took a last fond 
glance at the black-and-gold letters, 
and signalled the electric car at the 
corner. 


ee 


ri. 


lic ran up to East Falls from New 
York. In the Pullman smoker he be- 




















came acquainted with several business 
men. The conversation, turning on the 
West, was quickly led by him. As 
president of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, he was an authority. His 
words carried weight, and he knew 
what he was talking about, whether it 
was Asiatic trade, the Panama Canal, 
or the Japanese coolie question. It 
was very exhilarating, this stimulus 
of respectful attention accorded him by 
these prosperous Eastern men, and 
before he knew it he was at East Falls. 

He was the only person who 
alighted, and the station was deserted. 
Nobody was there expecting anybody. 
The long twilight of a January even- 
ing was beginning, and the bite of the 
keen air made him suddenly conscious 
that his clothing was saturated with 
tobacco smoke. He shuddered in- 
voluntarily. Agatha did not tolerate 
tobacco. He half moved to toss the 
freshly-lighted cigar away, then it was 
borne in upon him that this was the old 
East Falls atmosphere overpowering 
him, and he resolved to combat it, 
thrusting the cigar between his teeth 
and gripping it with the firmness of a 
dozen years of Western resolution. 

A few steps brought him into the 
little main street. ‘The chilly, stilted 
aspect of it shocked him. Everything 
seemed frosty and pinched, just as the 
cutting air did after the warm balmi- 
ness of California. Only several per- 
sons, strangers to his recollection, 
were abroad, and they favoured him 
with incurious glances. ‘They were 
wrapped in an uncongenial and frosty 
imperviousness. His first impression 
was surprise at his surprise. ‘Through 
the wide perspective of twelve years of 
Western life, he had consistently and 
steadily discounted the size and import- 
ance of East Falls; but this was worse 
than all discounting. Things were more 
meagre than he had dreamed. ‘The 
general store took his breath away. 
Countless myriads of times he had con- 
trasted it with his own spacious em- 
porium, but now he saw that in justice 
he had overdone it. He felt certain that 
it could not accommodafe two of his 
delicatessen counters, and he knew that 
he could lose all of it in one of his 
storerooms. 


He took the familiar turning to the 
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right at the head of the street, and as 
he plodded along the slippery walk he 
decided that one of the first things he 
must do was to buy sealskin cap and 
gloves. The thought of  sleighing 
cheered him for a moment, until, now 
on the outskirts of the village, he was 
sanitarily perturbed by the adjacency 
of dwelling-houses and barns. Some 
were even connected. Cruel memories 
of bitter morning chores oppressed 
him. The thought of chapped hands 
and chilblains was ulmost terrifying, 
and his heart sank at sight of the 
double storm-windows, which he knew 
were solidly fastened and unraisable, 
while the small ventilating panes, the 
size of ladies’ handkerchiefs, smote 
him with sensations of suffocation. 
Agatha ’Il like California, he thought, 
calling to his mind visions of roses in 
dazzling sunshine and the wealth of 
flowers that bloomed the twelve months 
round. 

And then, quite illogically, the years 
were bridged, and the whole leaden 
weight of East lalls descended upon 
him like a damp sea fog. He fought it 
from him, thrusting it off and aside by 
sentimental thoughts on the ‘* honest 
snow,’’ the ‘* fine elms,’’ the ‘ sturdy 
New England spirit,’’ and the ‘* great 
homecom.ag.”’ But at sight of 
Agatha’s house he wilted. Before he 
knew it, with a recrudescent, © guiltv 
pang, he had tossed the half-smoked 
cigar away, and slackened his pace un- 
til his feet dragged in the old lifeless, 
East Falls manner. He tried to re- 
member that he was the owner of 
Childs’ Cash Store, accustomed ta 
command, whose words were listened 
to with respect in the Emplovers’ As- 
sociation, and who wielded the gavel 
at the meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He strove to conjure 
visions of the letters in black-and-gold. 
and of the string of delivery wagons 
backed up to the sidewalk. But 
Agatha’s New England spirit was as 
sharp as the frost, and it travelled to 
him through solid house-walls and 
across the intervening ‘hundred yards. 

Then he became aware that despite 
his will, he had thrown the cigar away. 
This brought him an awful vision. He 
saw himself going out to the woodshed 
to smoke. His memory of Agatha he 


found less softened by the lapse of 
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years than it had been when three 
thousand miles intervened. It was un- 
thinkable. No; he couldn’t do it. He 
was too old, too used fo smoking all 
over the house, to do the woodshed 
stunt now. And everything depended 
on how he began. He would put his 
foot down. He would smoke in the 


house that very night . . . in the 
kitchen, he feebly amended. No, by 


George, he would smoke now. He 
would arrive smoking. Mentally im- 
precating the cold, he exposed his bare 
hands and lighted another cigar. His 
manhood seemed to flare up with the 
match. He would show her who was 
boss. Right from the drop of the hat 
he would show her. 

Josiah Childs had been born in this 
house. And it was long before he was 
born that his father had built it. 
Across the low stone fence Josiah could 
see the kitchen porch and door, the 
connected wood-shed, and the several 
outbuildings. Fresh from the West, 
where everything was new and in con- 
stant flux, he was astonished at the 
lack of change. Everything was as 
it had always been. He could almost 
see himself, a boy, doing the chores. 
There, in the wood-shed, how many 
cords of wood had he bucksawed and 
split! Well, thank the Lord, that 
was past. 

The walk to the kitchen showed 
signs of recent snow-shovelling. That 
had been one of his tasks. He won- 
dered who did it now, and suddenly 
remembered that his own son must be 
twelve. In another moment he would 
have knocked at the kitchen door, but 


the skreek of a bucksaw from the 
wood-shed led him aside. He looked 
in, and saw a boy hard at work. Evi- 


dently this was his son. Impelled by 
the wave of warm emotion that swept 
over him, he all but rushed in upon 
the lad. He controlled himself with 
an effort. 

‘‘ Father here?’’ be asked curtly, 
though from under the stiff brim of his 
John B. Stetson he studied the boy 
closely. 

Sizable for his age, he thought. A 
mite spare in the ribs maybe, and that 
possibly dye to rapid wrowth. But 
the face strong and pleasing and the 
eyes like Uncle Isaac’s. When all 
was said, a darn good sample. 


*“ No, sir,’’ the boy answered, rest- 
ing on the bucksaw. 

** Where is he?”’ 

‘“ At sea,’’ was the answer. 

Josiah Childs felt a something very 
akin to relief and joy tingle through 
him. Agatha had married again— 
evidently a seafaring man. Next came 
an ominous, creepy sensation. Agatha 
had committed bigamy. He remem- 
bered Enoch Arden, read aloud to the 
class by the teacher in the old school- 
house, and began to think of himself 
as a hero. He would do the heroic. 
Bv George, he would! He would 
sneak away and get the first train for 
California. She would never know. 

But there was Agatha's New Eng- 
land morality and her New England 
conscience. She received a regular 
remittance. She knew he was alive. 
It was impossible that she could have 
done this thing. He groped wildly for 
a solution. Perhaps she had sold the 


old home, and this boy was some- 
body else’s boy. 
‘““What is your name?’’ Josiah 


asked. 

‘* Johnnie,’’ came the reply. 

** Last name I mean ?’’ 

** Childs, Johnnie Childs.”’ 

*“And your father’s name—first 
name ?”’ 

‘* Josiah Childs.”’ 

*“ And he’s away at sea, you say 

On eins 

This set Josiah wondering again. 

‘What kind of a man is he?” 

**QOh, he’s all right—a good pro- 
vider, Mom says. And he is. He 
always sends his money home, and he 
works hard for it, too, Mom _ says. 
She says he always was a good worker, 
and he’s better’n other men she ever 
saw. He don’t smoke, or drink, or 
swear, or do anything he oughtn’t. 
And he never did. He was always that 
way, Mom says, and she knew him all 
her life before ever they got married. 
He’s a very kind man, and never hurts 
Mom says he’s 


5” 
$ 


anybody’s feelings. 


the most considerate man she ever 
knew.”’ 

Josiah’s heart went weak. Agatha 
had done it after all—had taken a 
second husband when she knew her 


first was still alive. Well, he had 
learned charity in the West, and he 
could be charitable. He would go 
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quietly away. Nobody would ever 
know. Though it was rather mean ot 
her, the thought flashed through him, 
that she should go on cashing his re- 
mittances when she was married to so 
model and steady-working a seafaring 
husband who brought his wages home. 
He cudgelled his brains in an effort to 
remember such a man out of all the 
East Falls men he had known. 

‘* What’ look like?’’ 

‘Don’t know. Never saw him. 
He’s at sea all the time. But I know 
how tall he is. Mom says I’m goin’ 
to be bigger’n him, and he was hive 
feet eleven. There’s a picture of him 
in the album. His face is thin, and he 
has whiskers. 

A great illumination came to Josiah. 
He was himself five feet eleven. He 
had worn whiskers, and his face had 
been thin in those days. And Johnnie 
had said his father’s name was Josiah 
Childs. He, Josiah, was this model 
husband who neither smoked, swore, 
nor drank. He was this seafaring 
man whose memory had been so care- 
fully shielded by Agatha’s forgiving 
fiction. He warmed toward her. She 
must have changed mightily since he 
left. He glowed with penitence. Then 
his heart sank as he thought of trying 
to live up to this reputation Agatha 


s he 


” 


had made for him. This boy, with 
the trusting blue eyes, would expect 


it of him. Well, he’d have to do it. 
Agatha had been almighty square with 
him. He hadn’t thought she had it 
in her. 

The resolve he might there and then 
have taken was doomed never to be, 
for he heard the kitchen door open, to 
give vent to a woman's nagging, irri- 
table voice. 


* Johnnie! 


!—you!”’ 

How often had he 
old days: ‘‘ Josiah !- A shiver 
went through him.  Involuntarily, 
automatically, with a guilty start, he 
turned his hand back upward so that 


it cried. 
hea rd it in 
you !”’ 


the 


the cigar was hidden. He felt him- 
self shrinking and shrivelling as she 
stepped out on the stoop. It was his 
unchanged wife, the same shrew 


wrinkles, with the 
ing corners to the 
But there was 


same sour-droop- 
thin-lipped mouth. 
more sourness, an 
lips were thinner, 
shrew wrinkles were deeper. 


auded droop, the 
and the 





She swept Josiah -with-a hostile, with- 
ering stare. 

‘*Do you think your father would 
stop work to talk to tramps?’’ she 
demanded of the boy, who visibly 
quailed, even as Josiah. 

a was only answering his ques- 
tions,’ ’ Johnnie pleaded doggedly, but 
hopelessly. ‘‘ He wanted to know——’’ 

‘** And I suppose you told him,” she 
snapped. ‘‘ What business is it of his 
prying around? No, and he gets 
nothing to eat. As for you, get to 
work at once. I'll teach you, idling 
at your chores. Your father wa’n’t 
like that. Can’t I ever make you like 
him ?”’ 

Johnnie bent his back, and the buck- 
saw resumed its protesting skreek. 
Agatha surveyed Josiah sourly. It 
was patent she did not recognise him. 

‘*You be off,’’ she commanded 
harshly. ‘‘None of your snooping 
around here.” 

Josiah felt the numbness of para- 
lysis creeping over him. He moistened 
his lips and tried to say something, 
but found himself bereft of speech. 

‘* You be off, I say,’’ she rasped in 
her high-keyed voice, ‘‘ or I’ll put the 
constable after you.” 

Josiah turned obediently. He heard 
the door slam as he went down the 
walk. As in a nightmare he opened 
the gate he had opened ten thousand 
times and stepped out on the sidewalk. 
He felt dazed. Surely it was a dream. 
Very soon he would wake up with a 
sigh of relief. He rubbed his forehead 
and paused indecisively. The mono- 
tonous complaint of the bucksaw came 
to his ears. If that boy had any of 
the old Childs spirit in him, sooner or 
later he’d run away. Agatha was 
beyond the endurance of human flesh. 
She had not changed, unless for the 
worse, if such a thing were possible. 
That boy would surely run for it; 
maybe soon. Maybe now. 

Josiah Childs straightened up and 
threw his shoulders back. The great- 
spirited West, with its daring and its 
carelessness of consequence when mere 
obstacles stand in the way of its desire, 
flamed up in him. He looked at his 
watch, remembered the time-table, and 
spoke to himself, solemnly, aloud. It 
was an affirmation of faith : 


‘*] don’t care a hang about the law. 
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That: boy can’t be crucified. I'll give 
her a double allowance, four times, 
anything, but he goes with me. She can 
follow on to California if she wants, 
but I’ll draw up an agreement, in which 
what’s what, and she’ll sign it, and live 
up to it, by George, if she wants to 
stay. And she will,’’ he added grimly. 
** She’s got to have somebody to nag.”’ 

He opened the gate and strode back 
to the woodshed door. Johnnie looked 
up, but kept on sawing. 

“What'd you like to do most of 
anything in the world?’’ Josiah de- 
manded in a tense, low voice. 

Johnnie hesitated, and almost 
stopped sawing. Josiah made signs 
for him: to keep it up. 

“Go to sea,’’ Johnnie answered. 





* Along with my father.” 
Josiah felt himself trembling. 
** Would you?” he asked eagerly. 
& Would I 1" 
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The look of joy on Johnnie’s face 
decided everything. 

** Come here, then. Listen! 
your father. I’m Josiah Childs. 
you ever want to run away ?”’ 

Johnnie nodded emphatically. 

‘That’s what I did,’’ Josiah went 
on. ‘‘I ran away.’’ He fumbled for 
his watch hurriedly. ““ We've just 
time to catch the train for California. 
I live there now. Maybe Agatha, 
your mother, will come along after- 
ward. Ili tell you al! about it on the 
train. Come on!”’ 

He gathered the half-frightfened, 
half-trusting boy into his arms for a 
moment. ‘Then, hand in hand, they 
fled across the yard, out of the gate, 
and down the street. They heard the 
kitchen door open, and the last they 
heard was : 

‘* Johnnie !—you ! 
sawing? l’ll attend to 
directly !”" 


I’m 


Did 


Why ain’t you 
your case 























The Story of a Doctor’s Strange Experience. 


BY R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON. 


This story is told in the words, as nearly as the writer can remember them, of 


the late Dr. S——n, the eminent mental. specialist. 


The names of the 


several persons mentioned have been disguised, and such other alterations 
have been made in the narrative as the law of libel—in the light of recent 


judicial decision—seemed to render expedient. 


The writer may add, out of 


an abundance of caution, that Dr. S—-—n was a man of singularly fertile 
imagination, whose chief regret towards the close of a prosperous ana 
useful career was that he had not devoted himself to the writing of fiction. 


ALLUCINATION is a question- 
begging word, my dear sir! I 
have had to deal with as many 

cases of hallucination as any man in 
Europe, but it would puzzle me to draw 
any clear dividing line between what 
you call fact and what you call fancy. 
Your experience may or may not admit 
of the explanation you suggest. You 
say that you were overworked, — that 
your nerves were unstrung, and that 
you had been smoking too much. Il 
am glad that you omitted the use of the 
Stock expressions—‘‘ objective ’’ and 
“ subjective,’’ of which one has become 
so weary. But I am not sure that 
“overwork,’’ ‘‘ nerves,’’ or even “ to- 
hacco’’ are terms any more compre- 
hensible in this present relation. You 
felt that there was a being behind your 
curtains. Search convinced you that 
you were in error. There was no 
visible being behind vour curtains. But 
let me tell you an experience of my 
own. ‘ 

In the vear 188— I bought my first 
practice, for fifteen hundred pounds. It 
was a practice at Mattersfield, and lav 
in ia populous and rather congested 
area round about the station and the 
dye works. My predecessor was a 
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clever, but pretentious, individual, 
and had saddled himself with a 
brougham, which he wished to pass off 
on me. But a brougham involves the 
support of a coachman and a horse— 
expensive retainers upon a young man 
barely able to pay for his new brass 
plate. 1 therefore declined to take 
over the brougham, and made an ar- 
rangement with a cab proprietor of the 
name of Joyce. 

Joyce was a most amiable man. He 
said at once that he saw | knew mv 
own mind, and that plain dealing was 
his constant principle; to which I 
naturally replied that ethics were out- 
side the question. He touched his hat, 
and admitted that was so, but pro- 


nounced the opinion that medical 
gentlemen were always difficult to 
satisfy. He then pondered. His one 


object, he said, was to give satisfac- 
tion to those he treated with—and 
would I step this way ? 

Men connected with horses combine 
frankness and mystery in a manner 
peculiar to their class. Mr. Joyce led 
me to a coach-house, unlocked. a 
sliding door, and displayed to me a 
vehicle in no way remarkable. It had 
evidently seen better days as a private 
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carriage. Its paint was somewhat 
faded in lustre, and its upholstering 
was a trifle worn. It was a four- 
wheeler, of a very ordinary type, and— 
[ repeat—in no way remarkable. But 
Mr. Joyce pursed his lips with an air, 
and looked to see what effect the vision 
of this wonderful conveyance had pro- 
duced. 

** Well ?”’ I said. 

The upshot was a bargain. Mr. Joyce 
undertook to let me have that particu- 
lar ‘‘ fly,’’ as he called it, at tenpence 
an hour whenever I wanted it—night 
or day. But I was to guarantee a 
minimum of use per mensem. | for- 
get the exact figure—but it is imma- 
terial. 

Mr. Joyce and I parted the best of 
friends, and he hoped that I would re- 
member him, he having another side to 
his business. The card which he 
handed to me was dolefully explicit, but 
I promised that should ever misfortune 
occur—as was frequently inevitable 
I would recommend his hearse. 

Now, sir—you have talked of nerves 
and overwork. I can assure you that 
I suffered from neither. Mattersfield is 
a manufacturing town, but it is abom- 
inably healthy. During the first three 
or four weeks of my practice I was 
comparatively idle, but at the same 
time I was free from anxiety. My 
patients were increasing in number. 
I was young, and I was sanguine. 
I was rapidly making friends. My 
only vexation of spirit was on the score 
of Mr. Joyce. Not once had I had 
occasion to send for his fly. 

But the occasion arrived. On a Sun- 
day afternoon—a clear, crisp day in 
early spring—I was summoned to at- 
tend a young gentleman farmer at 
Ripley Hill, a village about four miles 
from the town. I rang up Joyce’s 
stables at once, and the fly was sent 
round. The driver was an elderly, 
rather depressed individual. The horse 
was an animal of no particular distinc- 
tion. And off we went! 

Our road lay through pleasant open 
country. The freshness of the air and 
the bright sunlight would have cheered 
a hypochondriac. Now I was in no 
need of cheering. I set out with every 
cause for self-congratulation. I had no 
reason to fear thatemy patient was in 








any danger, or that I was to face any 
of those sudden difficulties by which we 
medical men are so often confronted. 
But as we drove on a sense of uneasi- 
ness stole over me. I could not analyse 
it. I cannot now describe it. I can 
only say that I felt oppressed, and that 
by the time we reached my patient’s 
house I was as fidgety as a child awake 
in the dark. 

Happily, that sensation passed off on 
the moment that I was at work. I found 
my young farmer was suffering from a 
slight chill upon the liver, and, like all 
strong and healthy men, unaccustomed 
to illness, he believed himself to be 
dying. 1 soon persuaded him that his 
forebodings were false, and he and his 
wife, both absurdly grateful, saw me to 
the door. 

** Hullo!’ said he, looking at the 
fly. ‘* That’s from Joyce’s vard, isn’t 
it? Well, good-bve, good-bye !”’ 

I shook hands with the pair, and 
skipped into the carriage with all the 
proper professional appearance of 
haste. But as I waved from the win- 
dow I heard the wife whisper to her 
husband. 

‘“Tt is the one, I think ?’’ she said. 
He nodded. 

No sooner had we started home than 
the feeling of oppression returned. The 
sun was still bright. The birds were 
twittering. The air had the gentle 
touch in it of approaching evening— 
and yet I was in the grip of a profound 
despondency. I struggéed against it 
with all my power of will, but in vain. 
And the sensation grew more and more 
intense. It became something not un- 
like terror. Terror of what I could not 
imagine, but I confess that when we 
drew up outside my door I was 
trembling. 

And let me add this, sir! If I was 
scared, so was that driver. On the 
moment that I was out of the fly he 
whipped up his horse, and was off. It 
then dawned on me that we had covered 
our return journey at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour! 

Five minutes later I was in my con- 
sulting-room laughing at my weakness. 
My mind was again clear. _ I had re- 
covered, as you would say, my senses. 
But a learned judge has declared from 
the bench that the state of a man’s 
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mind is as much a fact as the state of 
his digestion. It was a fact, and one 
that 1 was ashamed of, that in broad 
light of day I had been half out of my 
wits with fear for no reason at all—or 
shall we say, for no apparent reason? 

On the following evening I was en- 
gaged to dine at a house some little dis- 
tance out of Mattersfield. My host was 
a wealthy manufacturer—a rough, full- 
blooded, hospitable gourmet; and I 
looked forward to a dinner of no com- 
mon order. Accordingly, when on my 
morning rounds, I called at Joyce’s 
office. ; 

‘“* T shall want the fly this evening,’ 
Isaid. ‘I am dining with Mr. Pratt 
at eight o'clock. How long will it 
take to get there? ”’ 5 

“The best part of half an hour, 
sir,’’ replied Joyce. ‘‘ Say thirty-five 
minutes to do it comfortable. Mostly 
uphill, sir! ’’ ; 


Good—at five and twenty past 


seven, then! By the way, compared 
with the ordinary growler that fly of 
yours is a luxury. I suppose you 


bought it at some sale? ”’ 

I cannot tell you why I asked that 
question, nor can I tell you how it was 
that I knew Joyce to be lying when 
he replied that he had bought it off 
a jobmaster at Birmingham. I am 
not one of those who claim that we 
doctors can see any deeper into the 
minds of others than can any 
moderately shrewd man of the world 
accustomed to deal with his fellow- 
creatures. But you, sir—a man of 
observation, and a writer—will under- 
stand me when I say that intuitively I 
knew Joyce to be lying. He had not 
bought the fly from a jobmaster. 

At seven twenty-five I was ready 
and waiting on my doorstep. The fly 
was a minute or two late. I jumped 
into it, and slammed the door. 

“Right away!’’ I cried. 

Again that sense of oppression! I 
tried to remind myself that I was a 
grown man, in full possession of facul- 
ties at least not below the average. 
You, when you believed that there was 
a man behind the curtains, scolded 
yourself for being a fool. I did the 
same. But every time we passed a 
lamp-post I found myself looking 
round to see who it was sitting next 
me ! 


There was some one there—and 
what is more, sir, between me and 
that some one was proceeding a 
struggle of will. I was fighting against 
the attempt of another to inspire me 
with his own sense of despair. I say 
‘* his ’? advisedly—for I do not remem- 
ber having doubted for a moment that 
it was a male influence against which 
I was battling. And as the struggle 
continued so did my dread of its issue 
increase. I cannot better express 
my meaning than by an analogy. Ina 
nightmare one experiences, and some- 
times wakes with, an impression of the 
illimitability of things—the sense of 
void and unfathomable mental dark- 
ness, in which one’s evo, dissevered 
from the flesh, is wandering, lost and 
alone. I felt that the some one sitting 
beside me was striving to draw me 
into some such region of hopelessness ! 
And so dee@ly was I engaged in this 
conflict of will that it was not till 
Pratt’s footman threw open the door 
that I realised the fly had come to a 
stop. I required all my self-command 
not to leap with a bound out on to 
Pratt’s fine marble steps. As it was, 
something in my look must have be- 
trayed me. 

‘* Are you ill, sir? ’’ asked the foot- 
man, 

‘‘Not a bit,’’ said I, with some 
annoyance. But I turned to the 
driver. ‘‘ You need not wait,’’ I said. 
‘*T shall walk back.”’ 

Now, sir, the clock in Pratt’s en- 
trance hall struck the chimes as I was 
ushered into an empty drawing-room. 
I was a quarter of an hour before my 
time. We had done a journey for 
which Joyce had allowed a full thirty 
minutes in under twenty ! 

But I was glad of that quarter-of 
an hour’s grace. I was in need of 
every second of it; and even when 
Mrs. Pratt, rustling in satin, hurried 
into the room, I was hardiy master of 
my wits. 

There is no need to describe at any 
length either the company or the din- 
ner.  Pratt’s cook fully justified his, 
or her, fame in  Mattersfield, and 
though I have lost my taste for cham- 
pagne, I think it might revive if 
tempted by any as good as that which 
I then put down. And the champagne 
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restored me—so much so that I fear 
my inconsequence and levity must 
have caused the good lady on my 
right to fancy that it had rushed to my 
head. She was a stiff, highly gen- 
teel, but much bejewelled woman—the 
wife of the chief manager of the dye 
works, and profoundly dull. My witti- 
cisms were lost upon her. I dare- 
say, however, the loss was not great, 
for my liveliness was at most a re- 
action, and in part hysterical. 

But my other neighbour was of a 
different type. She was a quiet, un- 
assertive little woman, fragile in 
figure, with a white face and deep 
black eyes. Her name was Branston, 
and from a remark that she let fall | 
learnt that she was a widow. I had 
noticed her on her entrance into the 
drawing-room, and had been struck 
by the grace of her movement, and 
also by the charming simplicity of her 
gown. ‘There are some women, but 
very few, who can dispense with the 
fripperies and embellishments of 
female attire. Of these she was one. 
You believe I had fallen in love with 
her? No, sir—but 1 was interested in 
her, and for a reason.- 

Early during the dinner the butler 
whispered to my host. Pratt, as I 
may have hinted, was a self-made man 
—a real good fellow, sir, but rough. 
He listened, frowned, then looked up, 
and called to me. 

‘* Dr. S—-—n,”’ he cried, down the 
full length of the table, 
Jcyce’s man come back to ask whether 
he hadn’t better wait for you after 
all. It’s raining cats and dogs. You 
mustn’t think of walking! ”’ 

As you may imagine, I felt a little 
uncomfortable. Struggling young 
practitioners are sensitive, and I did 
not care to have it announced to the 
whole company that I had intended to 
save a few shillings by trudging it 
home on foot. 

‘* Well, if it’s raining— I be- 
gan, and Pratt interrupted me with a 
laugh. 

** Of course, the man must wait! ”’ 
he bellowed, and wished that he was 
as young and foolhardy as I was. 

Now, the incident caused a lull in 
the general conversation. Mrs. 
Branston was the first to break it. 
“Do you deal-with Joyce? -’ she 
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asked. ‘‘I wonder you don’t hire 
your cabs from the Swan Hotel. Joyce 
is so very unreliable.’’ 

‘* Have you found him so? ”’ said I. 
‘‘T have an arrangement with him, 
and have hitherto had no difficulty. He 
reserves for me a special carriage—or 
pretends to.’’ 

Mrs. Branston turned abruptly to 
another subject, and it was then that 
my interest in her was aroused. It 
struck me—the notion was fleeting— 
that my mention of a special carriage 
had been unwelcome to her, and I 
wondered whether she had ever driven 
in the fly and suffered as I had. But 
before the end of dinner I observed 
that it was her habit to pass rapidly 
from one topic to another. Her mind 
was curiously restless. I had already 
more than dabbled in the study of 
mental disease, and—well, I had my 
suspicions. The woman was either 
a victim of the drug habit, or some 


shock had slightly—very _ slightly, 
mark  you-~affected her mental 
balance. I have said that I was inter- 
ested in her. It would be more cor- 


rect to say that she puzzled me. 

I was given further cause to be 
puzzled. ‘The guests were departing. 
I had said good-bye to my _ hostess, 
being the last to do so. Mrs. 
Branston was waiting at the top of 
the steps for her brougham, and 
Pratt, very effusive and fatherly with 
ladies, was bidding her take plenty 
of time—plenty of time. I was 
struggling into my great coat, when 
1 heard her utter a faint cry of alarm. 

‘* Stop! stop!’’ she said, calling to 
the footman, and stepping back into 
the hall. ‘‘ That’s not my carriage— 
that’s not my carriage !’’ She laughed 
nervously, and Pratt danced down the 
steps in a rage. 

‘* Drive on and make way, confound 
you !’’ he cried—-and the man he was 
shouting at, sir, was the driver from 
Joycee’s. The carriage which had 
drawn up outside was not Mrs. Bran- 
ston’s brougham, but my accursed fly! 

Never have I seen a man so put 
about as was Pratt. 

‘‘ Now take your time; take your 
time !”’ he kept repeating as Mrs. Bran- 
ston entered her vehicle, and he bowed 
ber into it with a rough courtesy that 
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was very pleasing. Once again I heard 
that nervous little ugh 

‘*Quite a natural mistake!’’ she 
said, smiling at him out of the window 
as her brougham moved away. 

Pratt joined me in the entrance hall. 
‘You're not to blame, doctor,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t have had that 
happen for a thousand pounds !”’ 

‘*] don’t understand,’’ said I. 

‘““Why, man alive, Joyce has sent 
you out in the carriage her husband 
died in—and she recognised it !”’ 

‘Died in?’’ I exclaimed. 

““Yes, poor fellow,’’ replied Pratt. 
“Heart, it was. He was found in a heap 
on the seat,and at first they thought he 
was—— Well, there’s no good in say- 
ing ill of a man after he’s gone, but he 
took his drop now and then. It was a 
ghastly thing, but, all said and done, 
the little woman was well rid of him.”’ 
He spoke sadly, in the kind way that a 
big-hearted man will speak of the dead 
who have gone. But I wanted to learn 
more. 

‘* A drunkard, was he?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well, we all have our faults,’’ was 
the answer. ‘* Now be careful as you 
go down those steps. Slippery as ice 
when they’re wet. Good-night to you, 
good-night !”’ 

My friend, what about nerves? I'll 
admit that my nerves were unstrung. 
And that being so, you argue, they 
conveyed a false impression to my 
brain. You argue nothing of the 
kind? Very well, then, my _ brain, 
being out of order—though I have no 
reason to imagine that it was—con- 
veyed a false impression to my nerves? 





Is that what you maintain? But to 
proceed with my story. 
Before the wheels of the fly had 


turned I was assured of—I felt—the 
presence of the someone who sat by my 
side. 

But vou will note this. I was no 
longer at the disadvantage of having 
to fight against a thing unknown and 
incomprehensible. I had no doubt that 
the spirit, the soul, or—to be plain— 
the unseen ghost that haunted the fly 
was the ghost of Mrs. Branson’s late 
husband. The conviction gave me 
courage. However supernatural or un- 
holy the influence that sought to 
dominate my will, it was, at the most, 
the influence of a being that had 


once been enveloped in the flesh—had 
once been animate. I was opposing 
my ‘‘ living ’’ conative powers against 
those of a dead man. I had, before, 
been wrestling with a force I believed 
to be superhuman, and when relieved 
of the pressure of that belief I felt 
more confident. 

Yes, my dear sir! You have ex- 
pressed it very aptly. Branston dead 
was no more to be feared than Branston 
living ! 

But there is more to be said. Let me 
put the case this way. I lean forward 
to pick up this match-box. That is 
an act of volition, and a tax—though 
a small one—upon the mind. Again, I 
breathe. That is another act of voli- 
tion, arising from my natural impulse 
to live. My heart beats. I cannot, 
you say, stop it beating by any effort 
of my own that is not physical; but I 
am hardly prepared to assent to that 
proposition. There are well testified in- 
stances of persons ‘‘ willing ’’ them- 
selves to death, and in the East they are 
common. But you perceive the drift of 
my argument? The living are ham- 
pered by that which we call the body ; 
the dead are not. Every physical effort 
draws upon our stock of will power; 
the will power of a soul released from 
mortal life is free from that. charge— 
and therefore gains in strength. Bran- 
ston dead, in fine, was more to be 
feared than Branston living. He was 
superhuman ! 

But so far from these reflections dis- 
maying me, they put me upon my 
mettle. I was young, and I trusted to 
my strength. More than once I had 
experimented in mesmerism, and never 
had I met with any one who could dom- 
inate me. I nerved myself to concen- 
trate my whole sentient being against 
the lifeless mind opposed to it; and it 
seemed that my challenge had been ac- 
cepted. The sense of someone actually 
sitting beside me had gone. The con- 
test between him and me, for I am 
bound to use mere pronouns, was one 
of—what shall I say?—soul against 
soul. 

Slowly, though very slowly, I was 
being overwhelmed. The wish to live 
was being taken from me. I was being 
robbed of all appetite for life. ‘‘ Hope- 
lessness ’’ was the expression I used 
a few minutes ago, but it no longer 
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serves to describe the state of mind to 
which I was being gradually driven. 
It is but a contradiction to say there 
is no hope, and the contradiction pre- 
supposes that the word ‘‘ hope ’’ has a 
meaning. 1 was learning that it had 
none. And if I tell you that I was 
being impelled towards self-destruction 
I am again confronted with the fallacy 
of words. Self, I knew, could never 
be destroyed. That, indeed, was the 
burden of the misery which rose in flood 
throughout my being ! 

But the fly drew up with a jerk. I 
was out of it in an instant. I found 
myself standing before the entrance to 
Joyce’s yard. 

Of what I then did I have but a con- 
fused recollection. I believe that I 
helped Joyce’s man to unharness, and I 
can call to mind the fellow’s sullen, yet 
haggard face as I flung at him every 
word of abuse my scattered thoughts 
could gather. I was cursing him for 
having come back for me—and I was 
whimpering. 

But by degrees my self-confidence 
returned. My professional sense of 
duty helped me to recover, for the 
man’s face was livid with fright. I 
led him off to my consulting-room. 

‘* Now sit down,’’ I said, when I had 
lit the gas. ‘‘ I am going to give you 
something to string you up.”’ It 
was bromide that I gave him. ‘‘ Toss 
that down—and don’t worry. We’re 
both out of our senses !’’ 

Well, sir, it was past midnight be- 
fore the fellow left me. I learnt from 
him that not another driver in the yard 
would as much as mount the box of the 
late Mr. Branston’s carriage. 

‘*Nor ever again will I, Gawd’s 
trewth!’’ he said. ‘‘ Five times now 
have I taken it out, and each time it’s 
been worse than before. First time was 
to take Miss Fieldin’ to the ’Unt Ball, 
and she an’ the leddy as was with her 
was out and screechin’ in the open road 
before we was half way. Out in the 
mud and rain, sir, in their satin and 
dancin’ shoes! Then there was a 
travellin’ gent, with his sample cases, 
as wanted something to drive round 
the town in. ’Is sample cases filled 
both seats—all but what he did, and 
vou’d ’ave thought there wasn’t room 
for much to be feared of. But after an 
hour of it he skips out—as white as a 


schoolgirl. 
sir—leastways .. . 

I shall never forget the awe with 
which that man let forth the word 
** leastways.”’ 

‘‘ Then there was the young gentle- 
man at Ripley Hill—as I drove you out 
to. I took him from the station to his 
house, and when he gets out he was 
more like a drunk man than ever ’is 
wife ’ad seed ’im before, I reckon. 
Could scarce stand, sir, and his eyes 
fixed ’orrid.’’ 

But there is no need to repeat all 
that he told me about that infernal fly. 
I asked him what his own sensations 
were when on the box. He failed 
utterly when he attempted to describe 
them. 

‘‘ But beggin’ your pardon, doc- 
tor,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ I’d ’ave sooner 
driven straight to ’ell, sir, than ’ave 
taken that bogey trap ’ome alone to- 
night. With you or any other ’uman 
bein’ sittin’ be’ind me it’s bad enough, 
but with you gone, and only ’tm in- 
side, it ’ud ’ave been more than mor- 
tal flesh could ‘ave borne! So I just 
waits in Mr. Pratt’s stables for a 
while, and then sends in the message I 
did, reckoning on your understandin’ 
ee 

““ How long has Mr. Joyce had the 
cursed thing? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Bought it at the sale, sir! The 
sale two or three months after Mr. 
Branston died, an’ that was five years 
gone next November. Mrs. Branston 
moved out of Hill Lodge, where they 
used to live, to the Pines, where she 
is now.”’ 

I then dismissed the man. He left 
Joyce’s service, and obtained a job at 
the Swan. I need hardly say that I, 
also, deserted Mr. Joyce. 

Now, I made many inquiries about 
the late Mr. Branston. He had not 
been popular in Mattersfield. I 
gathered that he was one of those men 
whom no one liked, though no one 
could say why. That he was a 
drunkard, as Pratt had more than 
hinted, did not entirely discredit him 
in the opinion of his former asso- 
ciates. Mattersfield, in those days, 
contained a fair number of gentry of 
his own type in that respect ; indeed, 
it was counted as a redeeming feature 
in the man that he had been wont to 


I had to drive back empty, 
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take his liquor without stint. And he 
was, moreover, what is now called ‘‘ a 
good sportsman.’’ He was daring in 
the hunting field ; he was reputed to 
be useful with his fists ; and he was 
a first-class shot. I could, in fine, 
learn of no distinct fault in his charac- 
ter that seemed entirely to justify the 
dislike in which he was held. But the 
opinion was universal—Mrs, Branston 
had had less reason than most poor 
widows to wear weeds for long. 

I was not content with the results 
of my inquiries. I found time to visit 
the public library, and there turned 
up the back files of the local paper. 
The report of the inquest upon John 
Septimus Rugely Branston, who had 
died so suddenly in his carriage, was a 
full one. It appeared that for some 
years past he had suffered from an 
affection of the heart, and it had been 
his practice to carry in his waistcoat 
pocket a glass tube containing in tab- 
let form a certain drug for use in case 
of an emergency. The drug in ques- 
tion was made up by a foreign firm of 
chemists, whose preparations are 
world-famous. You can purchase in 
the form of these little flat tablets, 
usually white, almost any poison you 
like to name. ; 

Now, sir, the drug in question was 
a heart stimulant, and a very potent 
one. 

Branston, to come to the circum- 
stances of his death, had been out to 
dinner with a bachelor friend, his wife 
being absent from home for a day or 
two—not that I imagine her social 
engagements much affected his own. 


He left his friend’s house at about 
eleven o’clock, and the evidence was 
that he was sober. His carriage 
reached home some _ ten or twelve 
minutes later. He _ was found, as 


Pratt said, ‘‘ in a heap upon the seat.”’ 
The glass tube was discovered lying 
upon the floor of the carriage, open; 
the contents lay scattered upon the 
mat. The supposition was that he 
had felt the approach of an attack, 
had hastily endeavoured to meet it, 
but that his consciousness had failed 
before he had time to raise to his lips 
the one little white tablet that might 
have preserved his life. 

But before I go any further, let me 
say this: medical evidence, as re- 
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ported in the columns of a newspaper, 
leaves wide room for conjecture. I 
do not wish, you understand, to be 
positive. At the same time, sir, the 
condition of Branston’s heart, as re- 
vealed by the post-mortem examina- 
tion, did not adequately, in my 
opinion, account for the startlingly 
sudden nature of his collapse. It 
struck me, when I read the report, 
that the verdict—death from natural 
causes—was hardly quite justified. 
Those, however, who had conducted 
the post-mortem appeared to have felt 
no doubt, and I am bound to admit 
that but for the memory of that ter- 
rible presence in the fly I would have 
had little difficulty in accepting their 
conclusions. 

Did I suspect foul play, That 
is a question | was prepared for you 
to put. You go too fast, my friend! 
Suspicion is a superlative word to em- 
ploy. A variety of theories as to the 
exact cause of Branston’s death oc- 
curred to me, but at the most my 
‘* suspicion ’’ was that his death had 
not been the natural consequence of 
his disease, having regard to the stage 
which that disease had reached. Put 
it this way, my dear sir! Your watch 
has stopped, we’ll say. You do not at 
once suspect that some one has been 
tampering with it? There are num- 
berless possible reasons why it has 
ceased to tick, and you go to a watch- 
maker to discover the truth. I was 
in the position of a watchmaker trying 
to determine what had gone wrong 
with a watch the works of which had 
been thrown away, and which, he was 
convinced, had not failed for mere 
want of winding. 

The suggestion of foul play, sir, 
never occurred to me. I had no more 
than the customary suspicion of a 
young man of acknowledged promise— 
and I had been twice a gold medallist 
—that my seniors, other than the pro- 
fessors who had taught me, were in- 
competent, and out of date! 

But to proceed. 

During the next two or three months 
I had many opportunities of meeting 
and of studying Joan Branston’s white- 
faced little widow. The more I saw of 
her the more I was puzzled. You will 
remember, sir, that I described her as 
‘ unassertive.’’ I might almost have 


sir ? 
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said’ that she was “ shrinking.”’ 
Charming and graceful as was her 
bearing, she was curiously timid; and 
that restlesness of mind—which made 
conversation with her extremely diff- 
cult—seemed in great part due to 
natural shyness. In the end | was 
forced to the conclusion that she was a 
woman whose life had been unhappy, 
who had suffered a severe shock in her 
husband’s sudden death, and whose 
nervous condition made her dependent, 
in a sense, upon the society of others. 

One night in August, when | was 
about to retire to bed, a carriage drove 
up to my door. I went to the door my- 
self, opening it as the bell rang. The 
carriage I recognised at once—it was 
Joyce’s fly. The driver was a stranger 
to me. He was, as I afterwards learnt, 
one of Joyce’s new hands. He brought 
me a message from Mrs. Porter, the 
wife of Mrs. Branston’s medical at- 
tendant, begging me to go round at 
once to the Pines, Porter himself being 
awav from home. The summons was 
urgent. 

‘“Do you know what’s wrong?’’ I 
asked. 

The fellow was intelligent, and his 
story was shortly told. Mrs. Branston 
had had an accident. When driving 
home from some house in the country 
her brougham had collided with a 
waggon, and had lost a wheel. No 
one, however, had been hurt. Mrs. 
Branston had waited in a farmhouse, 
while a lad was sent into the town to 
fetch a carriage. The boy had gone to 
Jovce’s. 

‘* She were all right when she got in, 
sir,’’ said the man, on my questioning 
him, ‘‘ and wouldn’t ’ave any one to 
drive back with ’er—though Mrs. 
Burke, the farmer’s wife, sir, offered 
to see ’’er ome. But when she got out, 
sir, she was a bit faint like. It was ’er 
maid as sent me for Dr. Porter.’’ 

I made no further inquiries, but 
clapped on a hat, jumped into the fly, 
and told the man to drive as fast as 
he could. In an instant, sir, I was 
conscious that Branston was again 
sitting beside me. But on the previous 
occasions despair had been the sense 
with which his presence had imbued 
me, and IJ take it that his purpose—and 


I can think of no other word—had been 
to transfer to my mind the abysmal 
misery of his own. But despair was 
no longer the only, though still the 
governing, note of his influence over 
me. Mingling with that awful spell of 
utter hopelessness was something 
which no language can express—and 
which even I, who experienced the 
emotion, cannot, I thank heaven, now 
re-imagine. Detestation of self is as 
near a description as I can offer. 

But suddenly, sir, l was free. I was 
alone. The spirit of Branston had 
fled. I looked at my watch. It was 
eighteen minutes to twelve—and at 
that very moment Mrs. Branston had 
died. 

She had died by her own hand. When 
her maid’s back was turned she had 
swallowed poison. The drug which she 
had taken was one I must refrain from 
naming—though it is not, I am glad to 
say, easily procurable in England. It 
is one that leaves no trace, or at least 
no very noticeable trace, discoverable 
upon post-mortem examination. Its 
effect is upon the action of the heart, 





and is depressing. 

And this drug, sir, she had taken in 
the tablet form in which it is made up 
by the foreign firm of chemists which 
Il have mentioned. Where, when, or 
how she purchased the little glass tube 
which I found clutched in her dead 
hand no one can say. But her last 
words, cried pitifully to her maid, were 
curious. 

‘** T have taken all but the one !”’ she 
said. 

What did she mean by “ the one,’ 
sir? The tube was empty when I 
opened her fingers. 

To help vou to an inference, the 
tubes sold by this foreign firm of 
chemists hold ten tablets. Three, in 
the case of a person whose heart was in 
a normal condition, would be a fatal 
dose. But a single tablet might have 
killed a man whose heart’s action de- 
pended upon a stimulant. 

Yes, sir. I believe that Mrs. Branston 
had substituted one tablet for another 
in the tube that her husband carried. 
If the man when alive was anything 
like the man when dead I think she may 
be forgiven! j 


’ 
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A Queensland Story, 


BY W. H. OGILVIE. 


IM WINTERTON set his hut 
J door on the latch. There was no 
need to lock it, for it was a rare 
occurrence indeed for any one to pass 
his humble dwelling, which was forty 
miles from the nearest human habita- 
tion, save only the next hut on the 
; miles 


fence, which was_ twenty-five 
west of his, and the next on the 
other side, which was twenty-five 


miles east. And if anybody should 
chance to arrive at his lonely home 
in the owner’s absence Jim knew 
that it could only be some poor travel- 
ler or stockman who had lost his way 
in the big scrub to the north, and who 
would be glad enough to have free ac- 
cess to the waterbag and the pro- 
visions. ‘Therefore in accepted Bush 
fashion, Jim Winterton left his door 
unlocked. 

He mounted the bumble-footed old 
black mare which the Queensland 
Government provided for his use, and 
ambled away on the well-trodden path 
which led along the netted fence. In 
the bluegrass swamp by the tank the 
tinkle of bells marked the presence of 
two other horses, his own private pro- 
perty—a game-looking old grey hack 
and a dark brown speedy-looking 
mare. When Winterton, for personal 
reasons, had resigned his position as 
bookkeeper on Owen Downs Station 
and buried himself in the silent scrubs 
along the Rabbit-proof Fence he had 
brought with him his two favourite 
horses and the old Barb sheepdog 
which now ran at the black mare’s 
heels. With these for his constant 
companions he seemed to suffer but 
little from the enforced solitude of the 
remote, unpeopled Bush. 

His position was a humble and sub- 


ordinate one, differing in no way from 
that of his next neighbours—the un- 
washed and ignorant Mick Flynn on 
one side of him, and the morose and ill- 
tempered Peter Barrett on the other. 
Like these men, he rode his portion of 
the Rabbit-proof Fence day after day 
and month after month, mending 
broken wires and broken netting, fill- 
ing in rabbit burrows and scrapes that 
threatened the undermining of the 
barrier, and beating back the bush 
fires that approached it; like them he 
took his orders from Harvey, the 
Fence Superintendent, who passed 
along the line of huts about once in 
three months. Harvey was an edu- 
cated man, and to Winterton his visits 
meant much, for the lonely man had 
little or nothing in common with the 
stupid and ambitionless fellows who 
shared his labour. 

The fence rider glanced across at 
his horses feeding contentedly in the 
knee-deep bluegrass, then he bent him- 
self mechanically to the work which 
had become second nature to him. His 
thoughts wandered chainless down the 
wide aisles of the years, but his eyes 
were never lifted from the shimmering 
line of wire and netting that slid slowly 
past him as he rode. Thousands of 
rabbits on the New South Wales side 
of the fence made the sandhill seem in 
constant motion. The ground was 
fouled by them, and all along the 
cleared line of the barrier not a blade 
of grass was to be seen, and not a bush 
or tree but was barked by their 
ravenous teeth; making the Queens- 
land side look lush and tangled in com- 
parison. On the south side a beaten 
track—hammered by millions of tiny 
feet—ran alongside the netting, tell- 
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ing eloquently of the strenuous en- 
deavour of the marching armies to win 
their way northward to cleaner ground. 

The black mare plodded steadily 
along the bridle path which ran paral- 
lel with the fence. She was a quick 
walker, in spite of her deformed foot, 
and, like her master, was intent only 
on the business of the hour. Even 
when a black snake glided stealthily 
out of the path in front of her she 
merely laid one ear back for a moment 
to show that she had seen it, and then 
paddled on as before. Iguanas scuttled 
away through the dry grass, bright- 


hued parrots chattered in the low 
bushes, and once a mob of kan- 
garoos, disturbed at their feeding, 


loped away into the scrub, but these 
everyday companions of the lonely ride 
distracted neither the man nor his 
horse. A single emu turned on to the 
fence in front of them, and ran along 
for a hundred yards or so in the path 
before turning aside again; but still 
the rider kept his eyes on the fence, and 
the mare kept her glance on the 
ground. 

The sun was fairly high above the 
mulga trees when the fence rider’s nag 
stopped of her own accord in front of 
a large box-tree, on which was a broad 
‘* blaze,’’ or axe mark, with beneath it 
a short-shafted arrow cut in the grey 
bark. 

Winterton threw one leg over the 
pommel of his saddle and, sitting side- 
ways, faced the fence and pulled out his 
tobacco pouch and proceeded to cut up 
a pipeful of strong black tobacco. As 
he rolled the weed between his hands 
the mare threw up her head and whin- 
nied. Winterton did not trouble to 
look up, although he heard quite 
plainly the pad-pad of horsehoofs in 
the sand, which betokened the arrival 
of his fellow boundary rider. 

Jim war's 'a sociable fellow, or, at 
least had always been considered so in 
the days when he moved among men 
of his own education and tastes, but 
he had no liking for Peter Barrett, the 
sullen, dark-browed companion in exile 
who met him at this point on every 
alternate day. 

As a rule, they scarcely accorded 
each other decent civility. Barrett was 
sulky, and the bookkeeper reticent. 
They would have quarrelled long ago 


had there been anything to quarrel 
about, but as each man’s work was 
wholly independent of the other’s there 
was no possible excusz for them to do 
so. 

‘“G'day!’’ said the newcomer, 
grudgingly, as usual; and ‘‘ Ger’rout, 
ve cur!’’ he growled, as he generally 
did when the Barb sheepdog showed his 
teeth at the blue cattle dog which fol- 
lowed him. Every second day for the 
last ten months Peter Barrett had given 
his grudging welcome, and the two 
dogs had met as enemies and parted 
as comparative friends. ‘* ’Day!”’ 
said the bookkeeper, without looking 
up. He took his pipe leisurely from 
his pocket, and as leisurely filled it, 
after tapping it thoughtfully on the 
pommel of his saddle. 

“** Give us a fill!’ said the other man 
rudely, holding out his hand. Winter- 
ton offered his pouch without enthu- 
siasm. You cannot refuse a man to- 
bacco in the Bush, however much you 
would like to. 

Barrett produced a short-stemmed 
blackened clay and filled it, and both 
men smoked silently for a minute or so. 
The dogs lay down in the shade with 
lolling tongues and noisy breathing. 
Flies hovered around the horses’ ears 
in dense black clouds. 

Suddenly Barrett’s chestnut cocked 
an ear and lifted its head, and imme- 
diately afterwards the black mare did 
the same. 

‘* Horseman comin mumbled 
Barrett, with his pipe between his 
teeth. 

‘* Brumbies more likely,’’ said Win- 
terton. ‘‘There can’t be a horseman 
within twenty-five miles of us!’’ 

But as he spoke a horse emerged 
from the myall trees in the direction 
from which Peter Barrett had just 
come ; and on its back was certainly a 
man. The two fence riders scrutin- 
ised with interest this horseman, who 
had discovered their remote solitude; 
and penetrated into this vast desert 
which knew no human beings but them- 
selves and Harvey, their superinten- 
dent. They saw at a glance that he 
was spent and famished, and his eyes 
had an unnatural glassy stare in them 
as he raised them from the path where 
he had been following Barrett’s horse 
tracks with feverish intentness. His 
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horse was lean and tucked-up, and very 
leg-weary, stumbling as it walked. 
When the rider saw the two men sit- 
ting in front of him on their horses he 
gave a gurgling sound, half-sob, half- 
cry, slipped from his saddle to the 
ground, and rushed to the water-bag 
which was hung on the neck of Win- 
terton’s horse; tilting up the collar- 
shaped canvas he drank greedily. It 
was pathetic to see the furtive, fearful 
haste in the simple action, and to see 
the thin hand raised as though to ward 
off all possible interference. At last 
he seemed for the moment satisfied, and 
looked up with a great sigh of relief. 
The starved horse had walked forward 
with bridle trailing, and was nosing at 
the water-bag which hung on Barrett’s 
saddle. The dark,  sullen-looking 
boundary rider dismounted, and setting 
his broad-brimmed hat upon the ground 
filled the crown of it with water. The 
horse put its head down and sucked 
noisily at the tiny pool. Again and 
again the make-shift bucket was filled, 
and as quickly emptied. 

The newcomer was talking to Win- 
terton—‘‘ Thank God! Thank God! 
Thank God !’’ he was repeating in hys- 
terical sobs—and then recovering him- 
self a little, he asked, ‘‘ Do you live 
near here?’’ 

‘* Twelve and a half miles to the 
west along that fence—and he,’’ point- 
ing to Barrett, ‘‘ same distance down 
it to the east. This is the Queensland 
Rabbit-proof. Lost yourself ?’’ 

** Two days and a night,”’ said the 
man, ‘‘two days I’ve played a lone 
hand with Death. I missed the track 
a mile or two below Donnelly’s on Back 
Creek. I must have ridden a hundred 
miles since then, and never seen water, 
and never struck a fence till now. My 
horse is just about done in. Look at 
him !”° 

The tired beast had tucked his weary 
limbs under him and sunk down on the 
little bridle path between the high 
fringes of golden-yellow barley grass. 
“IT spurred him rottenly, poor beg- 
gar,’’ the man went on; ‘‘ I was mad. 
Look here !’’ Winterton looked at the 
spurs and. boot-heels, which were 
purple with clotted blood—and did not 
dare to look at the poor tortured 
flanks half-hidden in the kindly grass. 

** You've had a devil of a time,’’ he 
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said. ‘‘Come home with me. The 
mare will carry us both, if that poor 
beast can carry its hide!” 

Barrett kicked the cattle-dog, which 
was sniffing at the knocked-up horse, 
and then climbed into his saddle. His 
water-bag was empty, but for once he 
had played the man. With a careless 
‘So long, then!’’ for the others to 
share between them, he shook up the 
chestnut and faded away down the line 
of the fence. 
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The man who had been rescued was 
back again at Winterton’s water-bag. 
This time he finished it to the last 
drop. Then he leaned against the 
blazed tree and laughed hysterically. 

** Come,”’ said Jim, ‘‘ the sooner you 
get out of this sun and get something 
to eat the better for yourself. Get up 
on the mare. I’ll waik for a mile or 
two and lead your beast. Come!’’ 

And so they went in single file along 
the little pathway that followed the 
netting fence over sandhill and flat and 
swamp. The sun beat fiercely down 
upon them, and of necessity they 
travelled slowly, the tired horse drag- 
ging wearily on Winterton’s arm; and 
the twelve miles seemed like twenty- 
four. But at last the tinkling bells on 
the bookkeeper’s horses gave them 
welcome, and they emerged on the 
plain where his hut stood. 


Winterton conducted his unexpected 
guest into his humble dwelling, and 
busied himself in finding food for the 
famished man. Ten minutes later the 
rescued bushman was sleeping soundly 
in Winterton’s bunk; the tired horse 
was lying in the shade of a wilga tree 
within easy reach of the water at the 
dam; and Winterton himself was boil- 
ing meat at the open fireplace outside 
the hut. 


The sun was low in the west when 
the stranger awoke, mightily refreshed, 
and once more—shadowed by some 
former fear—drank greedily from the 
water-bag hanging in the verandah. 


In the stillness of evening, when the 
summer lightning played on the edge 
of the plain and the bullfrogs croaked 
in the dam, Winterton listened to the 
lost man’s tale. With a certain nervous- 
ness, which seemed to be a natural 
outcome of his recent experiences, the 
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tall, lean bushman, who looked like a 
shearer or drover, began :— 

““T'll never forget what I went 
through in that scrub, if I live to bea 
hundred. It was God’s mercy that I 
hit the Rabbit-proof and your mate's 
track going along it. Another hour 
and I’d have been done. I was nearer 
death this morning than ever I’ve been 
before, and I’ve been feeling pretty 
mean about a trick | piayed a fellow 
back on Owen Downs a vear ago.”’ 
Winterton winced a little at the well- 
known name, but forbore to interrupt ; 
and the man, speaking rapidly, went 
on, evidently so grateful for his re- 
cent deliverance that he felt himself 
bound to make atonement for his fault 
by detailing it to this new-found friend. 

‘“It was last summer. I was riding 
out to Windorah, and 1 was camped on 
the creek below Owen Downs, when a 
fellow rode up to my tent one evening ; 
a short, dark chap, with a heavy brown 
moustache—a jackeroo, I found he 
was, afterwards. Well, he tied up his 
horse, and had a drink of tea with me, 
and we began to chat about one thing 
and another. He told me that he be- 
longed to the station, and when he 
found out in conversation that I was 
pretty hard up he offered me a job— 
offered me a tenner if I’d do a bit of 
work for him on the following night. 
I was to ask no questions, do what I 
was told, and swear on my life not to 
tell a word of the matter to any living 
soul. 1 promised readily, for I was 
dead broke, and ready for anything 
short of murder if I got a tenner for 
it. I promised—but I’ve broken my 
promise to-night, mate, for I’ve looked 
in Death’s face and I’m_scared, and I 
want to tell some one of the mean thing 
I did; but I trust you not to tell what 
I’m. going to tell you. Is it a pro- 
mise ?”’ 

‘It’s a promise,’’ said Winterton, 
without hesitation. He was leaning for- 
ward listening intently. Somehow he 
felt he was on the verge of a discovery 
that should make or mar his life. 

‘** Well, this was what the dark chap 
wanted me to do. It appeared that he 
was in love with the manager’s 
daughter, and so was the bookkeeper, 
and, so far as I could make out, the 
bookkeeper had the inside running.”’ 


,’ 
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Winterton shifted uneasily on his 
upturned soap box, but said nothing. 

‘* Now, the dark chap had hatched a 
plot to disgrace the other man, and to 
get the girl for himself, and he wanted 
me to help him. For two reasons, mate, 
he wanted me. ‘One was that I was a 
stranger and could be forty miles away 
from the place by next morning, if ne- 
cessary ; and the other was that he had 
seen me at the station store, and had 
noticed that I was very like the book- 
keeper in height and build, and some- 
thing like him in face as well.’’ 

Here Winterton for the first time 
tock a clost: look at the speaker, but 
the other, without noticing the scrutiny, 
went on with his story. 

‘* Well, when he had explained his 
plan, I thought it was a mean kind of 
business ; but a tenner was a tenner 
to me last summer, so I agreéd to help 
him and to hold my tongue.”’ 

Winterton’s brown shand clenched 
and unclenched on his knee, but by no 
other sign did he show the tenseness of 
his feeling as he listened for what was 
to follow—the events of a year ago, 
which were branded on his very soul. 

‘| put myself in his hands,’’ the 
bushman was saying, ‘‘and the 
jackeroo returned to the station. Early 
the next evening he came to my camp 
on foot with a suit of the bookkeeper’s 
clothes. Under his direction I dressed 
in these. They were rather unusual 
clothes for the Bush. A light grey 
coat and light grey corduroy trousers, 
with a hat, or rather helmet, of. brown 
cloth, wrapped round with one of those 
blue and gold puggarees, a rich-look- 
ing top piece it was, and I was told to 
wear it tilted over my face, as that was 
the way the bookkeeper always wore 
te 

Winterton involuntarily pushed. his 
cabbage-tree hat back from his sun- 
burnt nose, but the man, with eyes 
fixed on the far horizon, where the 
lightning was dancing on the purple 
edge of the world, took no notice of 
him. 

‘* At dark,’’ he went on, ‘‘ we stole 
up to the homestead, and, according 
to directions previously given me, I 
crept unobserved into the manager’s 
private room, and proceeded to take 
from his desk, which was open, a roll 
of bank-notes. I thrust them into my 











pocket, and as I turned round.I was 
confronted by the manager and the 
man who was paying me. 1 looked 
confused, and hurried to the door. 
‘Winterton !—Jim!—what are you 
doing?’ called the manager, but I 
knew my instructions, and, rushing 
headlong through the dark, I reached 
my camp, where my horses stood 
packed and saddled.  Stufling the 
bookkeeper’s clothes into a hollow log 
-——us instructed—TI hastily dressed in 
my own, and in half an hour was ten 
miles away on the northern road. 
Whether the plot succeeded or not I 
don’t know, but if a half-blind mana- 
ger, a false-swearing jackeroo, and an 
easily-duped girl, together with the 
finding of the missing notes in the sus- 
pected man’s pocket, could make it do 
so, there is every reason to believe that 
it did. 

‘**] swore to tell no man about it, 
mate, and I’ve broken my oath; but 
I’ve been too near death to-day to go 
about any longer with that bit of mean 
work on my conscience, and just feel 
bound to tell somebody.”’ 

Jim Winterton sat for a moment or 
two with his head in his hands, then he 
sprang to his feet, and faced the man 
he had rescued. 
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‘I too, promised not to repeat what 
you've told me; but I’m going to break 
my promise also. I, too, have been 
face to face with death once or twice in 
these last months of torture. I’m the 
bookkeeper from Owen Downs. Look 
at the man you've disgraced !”’ 


The bushman shrank away. Dis- 
honoured, friendless, an exile as he 
was, there was something in Winter- 
ton’s face that made the other cringe 
before him. 


, 


‘‘In three days,’’ said the one-time 
bookkeeper, speaking slowly, ‘* you 
will leave here. I'll give you five 
pounds to take you out of Western 
Queensland, and look to it that T never 
see you again! ”’ 

In three weeks a new rider had come 
to Winterton’s hut, and the bookkeeper 
had gone back to civilisation with 
knowledge that he valued more than 
life. 

Confronted with the man who had 
learned his perfidy, the jackeroo made 
full canfession. Winterton was re- 
instated in his office ; and the girl, in 
the manner of true hearts, made loving 
reparation to the man she had never 
really doubted. 
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BY CHRISTABEL 


ICHARD HARRISON _ looked 
R about him in a dazed, uncertain 


way as he came _ out into 
the open air. Then, when he had gone 
a few steps, he stood still hesi- 


tatingly. He had been so long under 
the iron rule of the prison that now 
he was free he was helpless. 

The block of the prison towered up 
a few yards behind him, black and 
ugly and forbidding, and the man, 
broken with long punishment, stood 
nervously in the roadway—a stranger 
on the threshold of the once-known 
world of free men. A missionary from 
one of the charitable societies ap- 
proached him and asked him a few 


questions, but he stared uncompre- 
hendingly. If the man had given an 
order, he would have listened to it 


and then submissively enough executed 
it. But this man spoke as one man 
speaks to another, mentioning home, 
money, friends, help, and the words 
had no direct meaning for him, though 
in a way the simple sound of them 
stirred something in him—something 
forgotten, but long ago familiar. 

Other prisoners, freed that morning 
after comparatively short sentences, 
were strolling about. Two of them 
made off briskly enough. It was the 
sight of these two men walking briskly 
and talking, as they crossed the road, 
that first suggested to him the actual 
fact of his freedom. 

One of the men lit a pipe as he 
passed—a man who had been working 
in his own shift, and who had been a 
favoured, well-ordered prisoner. For 
the moment it struck Harrison as an 
outrage on the prison discipline that 
the man should be smoking, and half- 
consciously he turned round, expect- 
ing to see a warder come forward. But 
there was no one. Only the empty 
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road, and the three men were left, and 
the missionary, who spoke to a 
draggle-tailed woman. 

He watched till she, too, had slunk 
off down the road. Then he cast a 
quick, furtive look round him (all the 
prison stamp showed in it), dug his 
hands deep into his pockets, and 
shamb!ed off—anywhere. 

Once in the dinner-hour he caught 
sight of a prison warder going briskly 
through the streets, and he kept very 
still lest the man should see him, which 
he felt vaguely might mean that he 
must go back to prison. It was the 
warder who had brought him his 
meals, and the sight of the man made 
him feel hungry. He had not yet 
arrived at the objective stage that he 
could set about getting food. That 
came about half-an-hour later when he 
Was standing at a crossing, trying to 
make up his mind to plunge into the 


sea of roaring trafic. <A street child 


came up to him and begged. He did 
not catch the first words, but some- 


thing the boy said caught his attention. 

‘* I’m so ’ungry,’’ he said, in a beg- 
gar’s whine; ‘ungry I dunno 
what ter do.”’ 

Then Harrison spoke for the first 
time since he had been discharged, a 
free man, in the morning. ‘* Hun- 
gry?’’ he said, ‘‘so am I; show 
me——’’ ‘Then he paused. It was 
dificult to bring his mind to shaping 
the words of an order. But the boy 
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understood. ‘‘ A’right, guv’nor,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ come along.’”’ 


Harrison put his hand into his 
pocket and drew out some silver. He 
remembered that in the parcel he had 
received at his discharge there had 
been some money, and his watch and 
a few papers. He had no conscious 
recollection of it, but they had been 
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in his pockets when he was arrested. 
And he had taken the parcel as the 
warder told him, and had stuffed the 
things into his pockets at random. 

Together the strange pair went a 
few steps up the street. At the door of 
a workmen’s eating-house the gutter- 
snipe stopped and made as if to pass 
in. Harrison snatched at the rags ot 
the boy’s coat. 

‘*] can’t go in there,’’ he said. 
‘‘Look at them. Rows and rows of 
people with eyes . . . and all of them 
looking at me.’’ 

The boy sniffed the close, steamy 
air of the place, drenched with the 
smell of coarse food, and his face 
shone. 

‘* They won’t notice you, guv’nor,”’ 
he said. ‘‘’Ave a good.smell o’ the 
food to ’earten yer up, and you come 
along in. They’re feedin’, they are— 
it’s not a picture-pallas. They come 
to eat—that’s what they ’ave.’’ 

He pulled Harrison into the room 
and pushed him down at one of the 
board seats at a corner of the little 
trestle table, where they could be a 
little alone. 


“It’s your show, guv’nor,’’ he 
said. ‘* What’ll you call? ”’ 


But Harrison could not take the 
command—yet, and the boy did. He 
fetched sausages and mashed potatoes, 
and tea, strong and black and stewed. 

After that they had huge flat cur- 
rare buns, and, having finished them, 
they sat for a little in the hot close- 
ness of the steamy atmosphere, talk- 
ing. At least, the bey talked— 
staring slowly at Harrison with the 
alert sharpness of the guttersnipe. 

He took it all in—the good, old- 
fashioned clothes of neat dark blue, 
such as poor gentiemen had worn ten 
or fifteen years ago—clothes that had 
the air of having been laid aside for 
many years till they no longer fitted 
the stooping figure they had been 
made for. A starched shirt and cuffs, 
prison-washed, but roughly clean, be- 
neath which protruded the hands of a 
workman, coarsened with 
rough work, with hideous jagged and 
broken finger-nails. ‘The whole stoop- 
ing figure was furtive, with shamed, 
twitching gestures, and short hair, and 
deep set in the worn, degraded face 
were eyes that startled the boy. The 


soiled, 


eyes of a man who had once been a 
gentleman. 

Slowly the boy began to rouse him, 
to question him—questions that 
probed Harrison till he winced, but the 
movement of pain showed that some- 
thing in him lived that seemed to be 
dead. 

Once he spoke slowly in answer to 
some question. ‘‘ Fourteen years I’ve 
been there,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I got 
fourteen years, you know. But I didn’t 
d» it. Fourteen years out of a man’s 
life. It doesn’t leave much.’’ 

He relapsed into silence again, and 
the boy watched him, sharply curious. 
Then again he asked a question. 

‘*] dunno,’’ Harrison answered, 
dully, raising his head and looking 
round him with dazed, unseeing eyes. 
‘* Friends—people? I can’t think o’ 
that. I keep on thinking I’m free. I’ve 
been wanting it for years and years 
and years, and now it’s come, and I 
don’t seem to know what to do. I'd 
as soon go back to prison nearly. 
. .. ”? He _ stopped a moment 
weakly, then went on: ‘‘ When I first 
began in there, I kept a sort of tally— 
we all did, countin’ the days. _Four- 
teen years o’ days. Then after hun- 
dreds and hundreds of days I gave up. 
It seemed like counting eternity—you 
couldn’t. So I gave up keeping the 
tally, but I never gave up hopin’. And 
now’ it’s come and I dunno what to 
do.”’ 

‘““You_ go 
gested the boy. 
best be a doin’ of. 
ain’t yer? ”’ 

Harrison shook his head. ‘‘ Home?’’ 
he said, ‘‘I dunno. I had a 
wife once, but she was so _ pretty 
1 wouldn’t let her come—there ’’—he 
nodded his head fiercely towards the 
quarter where the prison lay. ‘* She 
wrote for a time then she gave 
up. I dare say she’s dead now. | 
dunno where she is anyway wae 
passed his hand over his forehead. 
‘* That damned place has made me 
forget everything,’’ i.c said. Then he 
stopped and stared back at the boy 
defiantly. ** And I didn’t do it either,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ I swear I didn’t.’’ 

It was at the guttersnipe’s sugges- 
tion that he searched his pockets for 
letters. Thcre were several, Three 


"ome, guv’nor,’’ sug- 
‘* That’s what you’d 
You got a ’ome, 
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addressed to himself, two of them from 


his. wife, the small graceful writ- 
ing faded with age. As he read them 
his dull face softened, some little 


gleam of memory stirring within him 
at the ardent, tender words. They 
both ended the same, she was ‘‘always 
his own loving little Betty.”’ 

He put them by and looked at his 
pocket-book. <A little bundle of his 
cards fell out, printed with the name 
and address of the small country town 
where they had lived, and at the back 
of the same pocket-book. a  photo- 
graph, cut small and very faded, of 
his wife. 

She was pretty, with the exquisite, 
delicate kind of beauty that a harsh 
life breaks, and there was a wistful, 
pathetic look about her eyes that 
asked pity for a weakness of stamina 
that it was beyond her slender power 
to strengthen. 

And again, as the broken figure of 
the man looked at it, some little tag 
of memory stirred within him. 
** Betty! ’’ At first he remembered 
that freedom had meant only Betty 
and their life together, but then that 
was long ago, when he had been a 
man—now he was little better than a 
degraded beast, and freedom meant 
little more than a chance to lie 
in the sun and sleep undisturbed. 
Betty. ... 

Harrison stood up uncertainly, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘I must go,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘ go—to my wife.’’ 

He paid the tiny bill and went out 
into the street. The sun dazzled him, 
and the guttersnipe pointed across 
the ‘road. ‘‘ Cross the road and keep 
strite on,’’ he said, ‘‘ Yer carn’t miss 
it. Shall I show yer?”’ 

And Harrison, ‘undecided—fright- 
ened by the near roar of the traffic, by 
the thunder and the moving terror of 
it, clung to the boy, and somehow they 
got across. 

At the station the boy stopped. The 
sight of the money Harrison put out 
on the tiny counter of the ticket office 
killed all the human instinct of the 
guttersnipe and made him again a 
beast of prey. He tweaked Harrison’s 
coat and began his tale. 

‘*Guv’nor, I s’pose yer couldn’t 
spare me a copper,’’ he whined. ‘‘ I 
ain’t got nowheres ter sleep ternight. 
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My ’ome’s all been sold up, and miy 
pore old mother’s been took to th’ 
orspital, and do give me a copper, 
guv’nor, fer the love of Gawd.” 

The alert human qualities of the 
boy had gone, and there was only the 
whining “creature of the streets beg- 
ging at his elbow. Harrison took his 
change, a few pence—and gave the 
coins to the boy. He waited, brimful 
of thanks, then suddenly pushed vio- 
Jently against the man who had given 
it, turned with a volley of street abuse 
on a passing workman, and in the 
second’s disturbance that followed, 
had stolen Harrison’s watch and dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

In the train his mind began to work 
dimly. Long ago he had _ travelled 
every day by train to his work, and 
the half-forgotten familiarity roused a 


subconscious instinct in him. The 
ragged edges of the wound in_ his 
memory began to close a little. Once 


the train passed close to the hideous 
red-brick pile of a prison, and he 
shuddered in a sort of horror. 

The town where he had once lived 
had altered since he had known it. 
Miles of little mean streets had sprung 
up in the open fields that he used to 
know, and there was a stream of 
strange faces that he fancied stared 
as he passed. 

He could not bring himself to ask 
his way of anv of the people who 
passed him, and it was a long tine 
before he came to the little humble 
street of yellow brick houses where 
his wife lived. 

He was too numb yet to realise that 
she was still here in this same little 
humble home to which he hed brought 
her after their simple wedding, long 
ago when he had been a proud, am- 
bitious boy, hopeful and very weak, 
and she had been shy and pretty and 
young. If he had not been still fet- 
tered by the prison life, the shabby 
little house would have held a thou- 
sand memories for him; numb as he 
was, the mere sight of it stirred some- 
thing in him, something he had for- 
gotten—the sense of home. 

The little maid who came in the 
mornings had left long before, and it 
was Betty herself who answered the 
door to his unaccustomed knock— 
Betty, so worn and faded that he had 














not known her for the fresh girl that 
he had left. Then something in the 
pale fluff of her hair and in the texture 
of her delicate skin, dim in the twi- 
light, told him. He leaned forward, 
peering at her, his lips twitching, his 
sunken eyes staring. 

Then at last she spoke again. 

‘* What do you want?" she said. 

‘* Betty ?’” he “*I—I 
I’ve come back.”’ 

She fell back a little with the shock, 
and he came a step nearer. Suddenly, 
she put up her hand to his coat. 

‘* Richard,’’ she said, ‘* you’ve not 
escaped, have you? Your time’s not 
up yet by a good while.”’ 


said, dunno. 


He shook his head and came into the 
little hall. ‘* Good conduct,’’ he said 
‘* They let me off some. They always 
do. I'm free. 1l’ve come back.”’ 

He stood awkwardly in the little 
narrow passage, and she stood under 
the lamp looking at him. The prison 
was gone, but the prison stamp re- 
mained. He was not recognisable {or 
the man she had married. Often she 
had pictured it, the meeting, the home- 
coming ; and now in place of her hus- 
band had come this broken, shambling 
creature with the eves of a wild beast. 

‘** Come away in, Richard,’’ she said. 
“You'll be hungry.”’ 

He followed her in heavily to the 
tiny room at the back of the house, and 
left him sitting there while she fetched 
him a meal. 

*“ What will you have?’’ she asked 
him once, pausing at the door. ‘‘I 
generally have cocoa and porridge in 
the evenings. Will you have some of 
that?” 

He turned from her swearing. 

‘* Prison food !’’ he said. ‘* By God! 
no. I’m done with that.’? Then he 
caught the look on her face and shuf- 
fled his feet. ‘‘ I—I dunno,”’ he said, 
“ T’m—I'm hungry.”’ 

And she brought him food, simple 
homely dishes, the food of the poor, 
but daintily set. She stayed with him 
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while he ate—she could not bring her- 
self to eat with him yet—and watched 
him piling the sugar into his coffee and 
drinking it noisily from the saucer. 
And this was Richard, her husband, 
who had always been so fastidious. 
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Abruptly she got up and went back 
into the little kitchen. 


‘or the moment he did not notice 
her going, then when he looked up 
again she was gone. He raised _ his 
head listening for an instant, and in 
the pause he could hear her sobbing in 
the next room. 


For an instant he shuddered. . It 
brought back the day so vividly when 
he had heard that sound in the prison, 
of a woman sobbing, and how it had 
gone on ceaselessly, maddeningly, piti- 
fully all through one long quiet sum- 
mer night. But this was different. He 
was at home, and this was Betty. ... 


Ile got up undecidedly and went to 
the door, then his vacillating will sud- 
denly swerved and he came back again, 
sitting down heavily, and went on 
eating. 


Afterwards he slept, flung down any- 
how on the shabby little couch that had 
been « wedding present, and one of the 
most precious possessions of their early 
home. 

While he was asleep Betty came in, 
and slipped quietly round the room, 
clearing the table, and soundlessly 
stirring the fire. None of the tiny 
necessary noises she made disturbed 
him, and she tried to keep her face 
averted from the heavy, degraded figure 
by the window. Then, as he did not 
stir, she went a little nearer and stared 
down at him, at the whole loose slouch 
of him as he slept there, at the soiled 
and broken hands, at the whole defaced 
image of God that his life had made 
him. Then she shivered a little and 
went back to the kitchen. 


She had felt that she could not bear 
to have curious eyes watching her in 
these first trying days, so she had 
given her little servant a holiday. The 
next day he had come upon her in the 
kitchen, doing the simple tasks of a 
tiny home. And he was so accustomed 
to see men and women doing rough 
work unhelped, that no instinct to 
share the toil prompted him, and he 
slouched by the door with his hands 
dug deep into his pockets, staring. 
When she felt that she could bear his 
eyes on her no longer, she turned to 
give him a small command. Would he 
please mend the fire. He did it ag, 
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once, clumsily enough, but she tried to 
smile at him. 

** You always used to do that for me, 
Richard—once—do you remember? 
You always said it was too heavy for 
me because I was such a little bit of a 
ihing.’’ A little shyness flushed her 
as she spoke and the tender remem- 
brance of what this man had once been 
to her rose within her, a dull pain. 

Harrison stared at her without 
speaking, and she wondered if he had 
heard what she said. Her heart sank 
a little at his vacant, dulled face. 

Then he said slowly : ‘‘ The scuttle’s 
empty. That’s heavy, too. Did 1 do 
that too. . . once?”’ 

With the bucket in his hand he 
paused at the door. ‘‘ Isn't it all long 


ago, Betty?’’ he said. ‘* Fourteen 
years—nearly all our lives. . . Four- 


4 


teen years, and I didn’t do it, though 
they said 1 did.’’ 

Later she sent him on an errand to 
the little sitting-room. When he did 
not return she went to find him. He 
was standing by the little fireplace, 
staring in the glass of the overmantel. 
In his hand was an old photograph, 
faded and shiny, of himself and Betty, 
taken long ago. He was staring from 
it to his reflection and gripping the 
mantelpiece with his free hand. She 
came up and stood near him. She 
could not bring herself to touch 
him yet, but her nearness completed 
the travesty and mockery of the like- 
ness. 

He tried to throw off the old slouch, 
and to draw himself up, smoothing 
with one marred hand the dreadful 
half-grown hair. Then he turned 
away. ‘* That’s what they’ve made 
me,’’ he said. ‘* That’s what thev’ve 
done to me. Fourteen years of that 
Hell. And all for nothin’. I’m an 
innocent man; I didn’t do it. You be- 
lieve that !’’ The numb quiet manner 
had all dropped away, and he was 
rough and threatening, almost violent. 

His wife looked up at him dully. 
‘* Yes, Richard,’’ she said, and as she 
spoke she moved away from him and 


flicked a film of dust from the little 


mantelpiece. 

Living side by side they drifted 
apart, separated by the thin impene- 
trable veil of the years that had passed 





over them both, and slowly, very 
slowly, as convalescents do, he strug- 
gled back to the healthy life of a free, 
sane man. 

Once she took him to the cemetery, 
where they stood for a little by the 
side of the tiny grave of Betty’s child. 
She knelt there, with tender, womanly 
fingers, tearing up a weed or two. He 
stood humbly, hat in hand, near her, 
silent. Then as she still knelt, he said 
hurriedly : ‘‘ Betty, there ought to be 
some flowers, I think. May I get some? 
Just a bunch of violets.’’ 

She looked at him with brimming 
eves, surprised and infinitely touched. 
For an instant the man, her husband, 
had looked out of the eyes of the 
prisoner and she was startled. 

He came back and laid the little 
bunch of fragrant blue on the tiny 
mound that was all he had ever known 
of fatherhood. Then he stood up, 
speaking regretfully. 

‘*T wish I could have seen her just 
once,’’ he said. ‘* Poor Betty. All 
alone then . . .”’ 

‘*Oh, no, Richard,’’ she — said 
quickly. ‘‘ I wasn’t alone. My people 
were awfully good.’’ 

Like a curtain dropped down, some- 
thing darkened in him. ‘‘I know,” 
he said. ‘* Crowding round—sneering 
at me, the prisoner, pitying you—cruel, 
jecring faces every one of them, and I 
in there helpless, and just as innocent 
as them. Having the very life ground 
out of me all for neothing—the vest 
years of my life, while they—my God! 
I shall go mad if I think of it.” 

Slowly the anger died out of his face 
and only the dull mask remained, with 
vacant eyes that stared. 

And slowly the hope died cut of her, 
the hope that she could still stir the 
spark of regeneration in him. 

And in some mysterious way, though 
she said no word, and gave no hint, 
yet he knew that something had 
changed. The bond that had _ held 
them might have been only one of hope, 
but now that it was gone, there was 
nothing left at all. And in his dull 
way he knew, and was trying blindly 
to come into teuch with her again, 
before they drifted utterly apart. 

His conscious powers were still dazed 
and stupid. He knew in a groping 
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sort of way that there was one way, 
but he knew that he was too weak to 
take it. And daily as they grew apart 
he grew to value her more. Very hum- 
bly indeed—something as an idiot child 
might, love a mother who ministered 
to it very tenderly—his darkened mind 
groped after her. And always a 
shadow, black, impenetrable, rose be- 
tween them. 


One night he was lonely with the’ 


utter fear and loneliness that night 
terrors bring. He stumbled out of 
bed and along the tiny passage grop- 
ing for Betty's door. She heard him 
and called out to him, while he 
fumbled for the handle. Then he 
went in. 

She was sitting up in bed with her 
pale bright hair hanging loose about 
her, and the room was flooded with 
moonlight. The woman in her knew 
intuitiveiy that he was in sudden need, 
possibly groping after his own salva- 
tion. She held out her hands to him. 

‘** Richard,’’ she said softly. 

He came to her bedside and knelt 
clumsily by her. 

‘‘ I’ve come to tell you, Betty, be- 
cause 1 couldn’t bear it any longer. I 
did do it!’’ He stopped, breathing 
heavily. ‘‘ I always swore | didn’t, 
but I did. Old Sanderson was so rich 
and he trusted me so, and being his 
secretary I could get at his money so 
easily. And then he kept me so low. 
1 was trusted with hundreds and 
thousands of pounds, and he paid me 
so little. You know how poor we were. 
How we were pinched for every penny 
and how | hated to see yeu poor. They 
said at the trial that it was a bad case. 
old Sanderson being so good to ne, 
and trusting me so, but they didn’t 
think of my watching you scrape a..d 
pinch and patch while I was handling 
thousands of pounds knowing you 
wanted a few shillings. 1 suppose a 


better man would have stood it. I 
couldn’t. Then that devil Ferguson 


offered me a partnership if I. couid 
bring capital. .. . And I knew I could. 
Old Sanderson was so careless. He 
used to make me check his pass-book, 
and he never bothered to look at it. 
And I kept his cheque-book. It 


was 





you 
was 


all so easy. And after vou. . . 
told me about the child that 
coming, I couldn’t hold out. I was 
mad that we should be so poor. And 
then I did it. 1 always swore I didn’t. 
But I lied. I did forge that cheque.”’ 

‘“ Yes, Richard,’’ she said quietly, 
‘‘T knew.” 

He sat up with staring eyes. ‘* You 
knew !’’ he said. ‘* All the time I 
swore I didn’t do it—you knew !”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘1 found the paper 
only half burnt that you had practised 
writing his name on. The words A. J. 
Sanderson written first in your writing, 
then more and more like his till you 
couldn't tell it wasn’t his own signa- 


ture. 1 wouldn’t believe even then till 
thev took vou. But even if I'd 
never found the paper, Richard, I 
should still have known somehow. 
Living together and loving you as 
I did, I knew there was a change— 


some horrible, subtle stain in you— 
something between us that seemed 
to permeate right through you—some- 
thing that altered your very kisses to 


me. Then they took you, and 1 
don't think anybody guessed that I 
knew. Then the child came. Oh! 
Richard, I was glad it died. After 


that I just waited for you. Then you 
came back, and almost the first thing 
you said was that you hadn’t done it. 
I think that was really the worst of all. 
I’d looked forward so, and | knew we 
couldn’t begin again on a lie.’’ 

Suddenly some little spark of man- 
hood leapt in the submerged figure by 
the bed. 

‘‘ Begin again, Betty! Could we? 
I made such a mess of it. Fourteen 
years spoilt. There’s not much left.’’ 
' ‘* There’s enough left to begin on,”’ 
said. ‘‘ Oh, Richard, we’re not 
old—we're young still, really. Let’s 
go away where we can really begin 
again. I believe we could ’” And 
she leant forward and kissed him. 

‘* | won’t fail you again, Betty,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ I swear I won’t. I think I 
could keep straight with you—now.”’ 

She smiled at him wisely—almost 
tenderly. ‘‘I know you will!’’ she 
said, and lay.back on her pillow with a 
little faint sigh that with all her 
courage she could not quite check. 


she 
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T was a wild-looking spot. _Picca- 
| beens starting straight from the 
tangle of scrub underneath, glossy 
dark-green vines swinging from the 
big gums, riot of lavish, evil weed, 
blue sky pale overhead, and the caw- 
ing of one lonely crow. 

The woman zigzagged down the 
sides of the gulley as one too weak to 
walk straight. Her brown hair, which 
might have been her beauty in happier 
days, hung, tousled and caught by 
thorn and twig, down her back, her 
print frock was stained and torn. She 
had been all night in the ranges. Over 
her shoulder she carried a grass dilly 
bag of the kind plaited by Queensland 
blacks, and in her arms a sleeping 
babe. Her face was thin and drawn, 
her eyes were blank, save when she 
looked down at the little red face 
cradled against her; then a sort of 
animal fondness and cunning came 
into them, and she glanced fearfully 
over her shoulder as though in antici- 
pation of being followed. 

**They shan’t take the bab—by.’’ 
This she crooned in a sing-song voice. 
**T want my bab—by.”’ 

All night long, when the stars looked 
through the black boughs, and the 
morepoke hooted in the hollow of the 
limb, she had at intervals repeated 
these words. There was no one to 
hear. This was bad sheep country, 
unfrequented, going to waste, and left 
for the wallabies and dingoes. She 
had walked twenty miles since the 
previous day—twenty miles in her mad 
terror of pursuit—twenty miles stum- 
bling and falling by the way—twenty 
miles on some slices of salt beef and 
dry damper and a drink from a rock- 
held pool—with the baby at her 
breast. 

‘“*Their”’ idea—for ‘‘ they’? were 
respectable folk—had been to ‘‘ sup- 
press’’ the baby—there are always 
women in cities who will—for a con- 
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sideration—take charge of the “‘ un- 
wanteds.”’ 

Suppress the baby and cover her 
shame. In the end she might marry 
well, for she was a fine-looking girl at 
her best—and they had told her they 
would try to forget. , 

But she wanted her baby. 

She was very weak and ill ; her mind 
wandered at times, but always she re- 
membered that they meant to take 
away her baby—the little soft morsel 
that was part of her life—her life and 
his ; so she lay very still and waited 
till the night, when she crept out by 
the window while the watchers slept. 

It was a dark night, but she knew 
the way to the stables, knew the 
way to the harness-room, and, thank 
heaven, the baby did not wake. 
She had never saddled a horse with a 
baby on her arm_ before; but love 
teaches resource, and the biggest part 
of her was her capacity for love. She 
had husbanded her strength for this, 
and had taken her _ nourishment 
obediently. They had made up their 
minds that she was quite resigned to 
the idea of parting from her month-old 
child on the morrow. Naturally they 
felt she must be grateful to them for 
not turning her out of doors without 
a word, for helping her to the ‘‘ other 
chance’’ the world does not usually 
allow to women. 

There was wattle in the homestead 
paddock as she rode out, wattle that 
tortured her brain afresh with its soft 
sweetness ; there had been wattle in 
bloom last year when he came 
a-wooing. Then the fever had 
pounced upon her riding—riding into 
the scrubby ranges and the wild back 
country. She remembered slipping off 
the horse because she feared she would 
sleep where she sat and drop the child. 
She remembered the smell of the crack- 
ling dead leaves and the chill of the 
ranges, and the warmth of little 
fingers at her breast, and the faint cry 
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to bring her back to reason again. 
Where had she meant.to ride to? She 
scarcely knew. She had lost her bear- 
ings long ago. Perhaps to the rail- 
way, for there was a little money in 
her purse-——a little she had hidden 
away before she was taken ill, with 
some idea of getting to the city and 
looking for him. 

But men never came back—never. 

‘‘Does a dog chase the bone he 
already holds?’ the hard-faced aunt 
who had promised her people to save 
the family name had said to her—the 
hard-faced aunt no man had ever 
kissed. No. If he had meant to come 
back he would have done so long ago. 
But perhaps he did’ not know—per- 
haps he did not know. She had not 
known herself when they parted. 


There were hours of blackness, 
broken by a tiny wail. Stars peeping 
through bough tringe—stars that were 
kinder than condemnatory human eyes 
—soft swish of leaves, heavy with 
night dews. But the baby was cosy 
and safe—safe still in her arms. The 
sun had plunged redly over the ranges, 
flushing tree-trunk and palm-crown, 
and she was alone in the Scrub, for the 
horse had wandered away to the plain- 
land while she _ slept—broken bridle 
and empty saddle, leaving fresh tracks 
on the leaf mould. 

But the love of her soul was not 
sufficient to feed and strengthen her 
body now. The fever left her, and 
cold sweats broke over her wasted 
body. She shook till the child 
woke and cried. Then the strange 
dull blur came over her mind 
again, and her tears fell—she could 
not say why—on the little dark head. 
The baby opened its eyes—curious 
eyes of a light grey iris with uncom- 
monly large pupils and softly fringed 
with long black lashes. 

Now the fear that she was followed 
began to haunt her again. It seemed 
that the lawyer vines that caught her 
dress were human fingers ready to tear 
her child away. Sometimes she 


crouched at a_ blackened tree-foot, 
watching, watching with her glit- 
tering gaze the sway of a _ picca- 
been’s shadow on the grass, of 
some stealthy movement in the fern 
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—but always she rose and stumbled 
on once more. 

The surveyors had_ struck camp 
early that morning. Young Bresoombe 
took a détour through the scrub. He 
was ostensibly looking for an old axe 
mark ; besides, the love of tropical 
scenery had never left him since the 
days when he revelled in books about 
Brazil and the West Indies, and his 
eye for beauty made him loathe the 
good sheep country—so flat and so 
profitable—and he _ risked the scrub 
‘‘itch’’ and ticks to potter about 
among the fern gullies. Also he pos- 
sessed the soul of a poet who yearns 
at times for solitude. 

So he tied his horse to the foot of 
the razor-back, and climbed across the 
top and into the gulley, meaning to 
make the pace to catch the other chaps 
up later on. 

And as she fell to her knees among 
the gold-tipped bracken and the patch 
of nut grass, he came striding through 
the timber humming a love song and 
thinking of anything in the world but 
her. 

She lay on her side with the baby 
across her waist. To the last she 
had thought of the child, and saved 
it in the fall. 

There was a_ little smile on her 
drawn mouth, and her eyes, unseeing 
through the interlacing of bush, 
seemed to look straight at him as he 
bent over her, choking back the song 
on his lips. For a moment he did 
not know her—so had the tear- 
drenched nights and the long shamed 
days changed her rounded beauty to 
hag-haunted despair. 

‘** Heavens! A woman!” 

He lifted her wrist—it was cold with 
the ague sweat upon it—pressed his 
hand over her heart, and found it still. 

The baby, breathless from the fall, 
recovered its lusty voice, caught at his 
finger, and held with an instinct of 
self-preservation to the most sub- 
stantial thing in its heaving universe. 
The man’s curious eyes—light grey, 
with large pupils, and heavily fringed 
with black lashes—stared into the 
baby’s eyes. 

He knelt by the woman and looked 
into her face again. 

Then he remembered. 

















A Story for Children. 


BY C. V. HOWARD VINCENT. 


N_ Rexie’s tenth birthday his 
mamma said he might go to the 
Rectory and ask Mr. Burge to 

excuse him from his Latin that morn- 
ing ; and, as the Rector was a sports- 
man himself, he quickly gave the boy 
leave when he explained that he wished 
to ride over to Polham Woods to fish. 
So, shortly after half-past nine, with a 
wallet full of sandwiches and enough 
money to buy milk at a farmhouse, 
Rexie mounted his bicycle and rode 
away to the little stream that runs 
through the woods. 

It was a very sunny morning, and 
Rexie was awfully pleased when he at 
last rode into the cool, shady woodland 
paths. He soon found a nice place to 
leave his bicycle, and, being tired, he 
lay down to the stream and took a 
long refreshing drink from the pure 
crystal waters. 

He soon fixed his rod up, and cast 
well out over a likely bit of water ; but 
it was still very warm, even in the 
shade, and Rexie found it more com- 
fortable to sit up against a big stone 
and rest his rod across his knees. The 
stream tinkled like a bell, and Rexie 
began to think of the Fairy Stream 
that Cousin Jean used to tell him about 
when he was a very little boy and be- 
lieved in Peter Pan. 

From that his thoughts wandered 
away to the Sleeping Beauty, and he 
wondered how it must feel fo go to 
sleep for 100 vears. But suddenly the 
jine ran out 7 tittle. and Rexie had soon 
pulled in a fine fish. It was a beauty, 
too, and shone like silver. He got the 
hook out of it’s mouth easily, and was 
pulling it on the bank, when to his 
enormous surprise the fish spoke to 
him. 


‘* Little boy,”’ said the fish, *‘ would 
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you not like to do a good action to- 
day ?”’ 

‘* Why—why—what do you mean?”’ 
asked Rexie when he had got over his 
astonishment. ‘‘I want to be a good 
boy; but is it something a sportsman 
should do? For 1 mean to bea 
thorough sportsman like Mr. Burge 
when I grow up.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the fish, ‘‘ I want you 
to throw me back into the stream that 
I may join my brothers and sisters. 
How would you like to be killed when 
you had arranged to play a game with 
Poppie ?”’ 

‘* Why, how do you know about my 
sister Poppie?’’ said Rexie. ‘‘ But I 
will do as you wish, and throw you 
back into the stream.’’ 

‘* There is no need to do that,’’ re- 
marked the silver fish. ‘‘ I ama fairy, 
and was merely finding out whether 
you were a kind little boy or not. Now 
that I know you have a kind heart I 
will stay with you for the morning, 
and so long as you keep me in your 
coat pocket—right hand side, please— 
you may have whatever you wish for. 
But remember this fact: should any 
one ask you who you are, you must 
reply, ‘‘ 1 am the Enchanted Kipper.” 

Rexie thanked the fish, carefully 
placed it in his coat pocket, and began 
to think very hard for what he should 
wish. There were such a lot of things 
he wanted badly; a new gun, some 
North Borneo stamps, a set of golf 
clubs, and—oh! why had. he not 
thought of it before-—a motor-car. 

** Are you there ?’’ said Rexie, pecp- 
ing into his pocket. ‘‘ I should like a 
motor.”’ 

lor reply, the fish tinkled like a bell, 
there was a whirring sound, down the 
woodland a motor horn sounded, and 
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along the breeze came the faintest 
odour of petrol. In less than half a 
minute a beautiful blue and gold motor- 
car, numbered G R 1911, stopped in 
front of the delighted young fisher- 
man, and a polite chauffeur stepped out 
and inquired if ‘‘ Master Smith was 
ready for a drive.’”’ 

Rexie stepped in, told the polite 
chauffeur to drive ahead, and started 
away on his adventurous career. 

For quite an hour Rexie contented 
himself with sitting back in the car 
and enjoying the unusual luxury of a 
motor drive. It was true that Uncle 
John often took Poppie and him for a 
short spin, but then he always drove 
carefully with the children, and never 
let the car really go. But as Rexic 
watched the polite chauffeur controll- 
ing the car with such evident ease he 
began to wish that he, too, could 
drive. No sooner had he expressed 
this desire than he heard something 
tinkle in his coat pocket, as the polite 
chauffeur turned round and asked 
“Master Smith to take a turn at 
driving.”’ 

Rexie, with a strange  ‘self-confi- 
dence, then took the driver’s seat, and 
was soon sending the car down the 
country road as if he had been at the 
job all his life, and had never so much 
as heard of speed-limits or _ police- 
traps. But suddenly he noticed some 
one waving a white handkerchief by 
the roadside, and in less than a minute 
Rexie had to pull up the car, for two 
officers of the law occupied the centre 
of the road and ordered the young 
motorist to pull up. It was of no 
use denying that they had exceeded the 
speed-limit, and when one of the police- 
men said that the local magistrates 
were at the court at that moment, on 
the suggestion of the polite chauffcur 
all four went away to the court in the 
motor. No sooner had he restarted the 
car than a wicked idea entered Rexie’s 
brain. He decided to abduct the 
police. So, putting on top. speed, 
Rexie drove the car straight through 
the main street of the little country 
town, and passed the court, to the 
loudly expressed horror of the officers 
of the law. The policemen might 
have made themselves objectionable, 
but the car was travelling so swiftly 
that they did not dare to move from 
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the seats, but held on like grim death. 
But, alas! an accident occurred, which 
changed the course of affairs very 
much. Something went wrong with 
the works, the car slowed down, then 
the policemen stood up and arrested 
the driver. So soon as the car stopped 
the policemen got out, and walked their 
charges off to the nearest police station. 

Rexie was too astonished to offer any 
protest, and in his excitement he had 
quite forgotten to summon the aid of 
the silver fish. 

In a very short time Rexie found him- 
self in a police court, where a very 
stern-looking magistrate, who had 
never been in a motor in his life, pre- 
sided. He first of all asked Rexie his 
name, and the boy very nearly replied 
‘* Rex Smith,’’ but he suddenly re- 
called the instructions of the Silver 
Fish, so he checked himself, and coolly 
answered, ‘‘I am the Enchanted Kip- 
per.’’ There was immediately a loud 
outburst of laughter in the court, and 
the magistrate visibly swelled with 
anger. ‘I'll have no joking in this 
court, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ Come, tell me 
your name.’’ For reply the boy 
answered as before, ‘‘ I am the En- 
chanted Kipper.”’ 

Another round of laughter shook the 
Court, and the magistrate went purole 
with rage. 

“If you repeat that impudent 
answer, my boy, we shall have you 
medically examined,’’ roared his wor- 
ship. ‘‘I believe you are quite cer- 
tifiable. Now, once more, and let me 
warn you—no joking. Come, what is 
your name?’’ To the untold joy of all 
the loungers and the officials in the 
court, who thoroughly disliked the 
magistrate, Rexie gave the same an- 
swer, ‘‘ I am the Enchanted Kipper.” 

Saying which, Rexie peeped into his 
pocket, and wished that he might be on 
an ocean liner. The fish tinkled, and 
whilst the astonished magistrate 
looked about for the missing motorist 
an equally astonished captain saw a 
living boy actually jump out of the sea 
on to the quarter deck of the Romelia. 

‘Well, my boy,”’ said the captain, 
when he had recovered his self-pos- 
session and had carefully prodded poor 
Rexie to see if he were an apparition or 
not, ‘‘ And who are you?”’ 


True to his trust, Rexie repfied, 
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though blushing furiously, ‘‘ 1 am the 
Enchanted Kipper.’’ 

** You’re the what’s,’’ gasped the as- 
tonished Captain Dredge. 

“No, sit, ‘not ‘the * What’s’; the 
Enchanted Kipper,’’ said Rexie with 
much boldness. 

‘““Ah! the Enchanted Kipper; then 
you may spend the rest of the voyage 
with the other kippers, though you 
won't find much enchantment about 
them.’’ 

The captain then called a red-headed 
youth who answered to the name of 
‘** Boy,”’ and told him to take Rexic 
into the store-room, and keep him there 
until further orders. So Rexie (who 
had again temporarily forgotten that 
he had an invincible ally at hand) was 
led down some hatchway into an evil- 
smelling compartment just under the 
captain’s stateroom ; the door was 
slammed to, and Rexie was left to roll 
up in a corner, and sob his heart out. 
At last he went to sleep, and when he 
awoke he could hear the captain roar- 
ing and laughing and saving some- 
thing about an ‘* Enchanted Kipper ”’ 
and bread and water and rope’s-ends 
for stowaways. It wasa horrible grat- 
ing laugh, and it annoyed Rexie very 
much; so much, in fact, that he cried 
out, ‘* Oh! I wish he would cry for an 
hour instead.’” Immediately he heard 
a tinkling sound in his right-hand coat 
pocket, followed by a dreadful groan 
from Captain Dredge. In a minute 
or two the whole of the crew were hor- 
rified to hear the captain pitifully cry- 
ing and sobbing. 

Rexie therefore wished himself to be 
in a comfortable part of the cabin where 
he could view the captain's humiliation 
in safety. So the Silver Fish tinkled, 
and he found himself seated on top of 
a locker in the cabin. The mate and 
all the crew were mystified at the cap- 
tain’s grief. He lay with his head on 
his arms, sobbing like a child, and 
making the strangest sounds to mani- 
fest his sorrow. 

Someone tried to feel his pulse, but 
was rewarded with a mighty blow from 
the sufferer that sent him right across 
the cabin, and brought the blood to the 
would-be comforter’s nose. This inci- 
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dent convinced the mate that the cap- 
tain had taken leave of his senses, so 
he ordered some of his men to seize the 
captain and put him in irons. The 
poor skipper was just as bewildered as 
the rest of the crew at his crying fit, 
and became highly indignant at the 
mate's proposal. He then got up, and 
tried to speak, but could not do so for 
sobbing. Just at that moment there 
dreadful crash. No one had 


came a 
been navigating the vessel in the ex- 
citement, and she had run on toa 
hidden rock. 


In a few moments all was confusion, 
and the ship began to get very low in 
the water. So Rexie, with much 
thoughtfulness, wished the Silver Fish 
to take them all up in an airship. 

Neither Rexie or the captain, nor 
yet any of his crew had been upon an 
airship before, so you can understand 
that they all felt very queer when they 
found themselves up in a Zeppelin sail- 
ing through the clouds. The captain 
was perfectly certain that he had lost 
his reason, and that this was one of 
the first hallucinations, whilst the 
various members of the crew were of 
the opinion that they had been 
drowned, and were taking a trip in 
the next world. 

At first Rexie thoroughly enjoyed 
this novel method of travelling, and 
was looking over the rail on the en- 
gine side, when the infuriated captain, 
still sobbing and crying unheeded, saw 
the boy whom he thought must have 
bewitched him by his strange appear- 
ance on to his ship; so, with some 
vague idea of revenge, he rushed at 
Rexie, and tried to push him over the 
side. The boy saw the captain coming 
towards him with a very threatening 
look, so he attempted to get out of his 
reach, but, alas! he was not quick 
enough, for the captain caught him 
round the waist, and the pair of them 
tumbled over ints the clouds. Down, 
down they went, poor Rexie fecling 
himself spinning round and round, and 
wondering when he was going to stop. 

At last he felt a violent tug, and 
woke up to find himself sitting by the 
side of the stream in the woeds, and a 
fine fish on the end of his line. 
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TROUBLED March and a tainly be the best dressed, in every 


A ‘proud pied April” bring us 

to a flowery May, with here 
and there a cold wind and a smart 
shower to remind us that even the 
fairest day may have its cloud. In 
dress, even as in weather, we have 
passed through many ups and downs 
these last few months, but May brings 
with it a certain settling down, and 
allows us to make up our minds as to 
the silhouette which will be most in 
favour during the coming summer. 
Personally, I find that the study of 
dress is like the study of anything else, 
the further one goes in it the more 
there seems to learn. One sees a 
pretty, neatly-dressed little workgirl 
in a pink cotton frock and a nice 
straw hat not over-trimmed, and one 
says nothing could be more appropriate 
or becoming. Quite so, for the work- 
girl. She probably paid 15s. for her 
frock and 5s. for her hat; but if you 
put a pretty girl in Society into a 
simple pink cotton frock and a plain 
straw hat the dress will cost at least 
{8 and the hat £3, because both must 
have that indescribable thing “line,” 
without which they will be utterly 
inappropriate and unbecoming. And 
it is just this appropriate simplicity 
which costs both money and profound 
knowledge. In fact, simplicity is the 
mark of high prices, and this season 
the simply-dressed women will cer- 


sense of the word. 


* * * 


The taffetas dresses and coats in 
rather brilliant shot tones of blue, red, 
and green will, indeed, have become 
the piéce de résistance of the big shops, 
but the very well-dressed woman will 
avoid them, or, if she has taffetas at 
all, it will be in a tone so difficult to 
find that no woman who dresses on a 
little a year will be able to copy her. 
A grey taffetas with a dull rose pink 
flower embroidered on it at wide 
intervals will make up into a charming 
dress for rather smart wear, with an 
old lace collar on the corsage, long 
sleeves with old lace frills falling over 
the hand, a slightly full, long skirt, 
and a narrow, flat little waistbelt, 
which reminds one of the sort of thing 
that was worn in the comparatively 
recent seventies. For that matter, 
many of the materials which are being 
used to-day were worn by our grand- 
mothers in much the same fashion as 
we are wearing them, only the skirts 
are not so full and the sleeves are 
tighter. There are a lot of narrow- 
striped silks, for instance, violet and 
grey, green and beige, beige and brown, 
grey and white, and so on; and they 
do make the most charming summer 
gowns, with the touch of delicate lace 
on the corsage and at the wrists. 

h 
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Sometimes they are made with flat 
paniers, which are really very like 
tunics, by the way ; and down the tunic 


or panier 
sides will be 
a tine of 
buttons. 
Here, again, 
is a popular 
fashion— 
buttons are 
everywhere. 


They trim 


our _ tailor- 
mades, our 
afternoon 
frocks, our 
lingerie 
blouses, our 
cravats, and 
our various 
summer 
wraps in 
their forms 
of silk coats, 
silk boleros, 
and long silk 
mantles. On 
tailor -mades 
buttons are 
generally 
large, and 
quite the 
most distin- 
guished are 
those in clear 
amber - col- 
oured horn 
or tortoise- 
shell. On 
afternoon 
dresses they 
aresmall and 
satin-co- 
vered, and 
they may be 
in any colour 
that the 
dress de- 
mands; on 
our lingerie 
blouses and 


cravats they are very tiny, and generally 
in black. It is wonderful what a cachet 
they give to a lace rever, a lace jabot, 
or a collar, these little black buttons. 
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The Panier Dress Interpreted by Rondeau. 





I like them even better than the pretty 
fashion of wearing a bunch of tiny silk 
band of black 


velvet round 
the base of 
the _collar- 
band, al- 
though that, 
too, is pretty. 


* * * 


Trains are 
things which 
will play a 
big réle in 
summer 
dresses also, 
but they will 
not be wide 
or very long ; 
rather, they 
will be short 
and narrow, 
andalthough 
I have heard 
these appen- 
dages abused 
by many 
people, I 
confess to 
rather liking 
them. There 
is a certain 
short, round- 
ed, draped 
train which 
is very be- 
coming, and 
not at all 
difficult to 
pick up. 
Alas! we all 
reach the age 
when con- 
venience 
counts! 
They are 
quite out of 
place on a 
coat and 
skirt cos- 
tume, of 


course, although I have even seen them 
there; and they are not much to be 
desired on a lingerie dress, but on a silken 
afternoon gown, or on an evening dress, 
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Mme Chaminade 
endorses 
the Pianola. 





“When I heard the Pianola for the first time 
I did not hesitate to testify my admiration for 
this marvellous instrument, not only because 
of the way it surmounts technical difficulties, 
but because it is the only instrument of its 
kind which permits the player to express the 
sentiment, the emotion, with which the come 
position he is playing inspires him. I find the 
greatest and most captivating interest in play- 
ing a composition with this instrument, so 
. precise and susceptible is it in rendering the 
MPS En most subtle shadings.” 





Specially dees for th CECILE CHAMINADE. 


e 
Orchestrelle Company by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 











TILL another tribute to the artistic value of the Pianola. Every month 
we publish the testimony of some famous musician whose authority to 
speak on musical matters cannot be questioned. 


Nearly every well-known musician in the worid has contributed to this 
testimony. All are agreed on one point—the Pianola is the only piano- 
playing instrument which enables the untaught player to interpret music with 
the human touch and artistic expression of a virtuoso. 


You need not know a single note of music to experience the same keen 
personal joys that the musician feels, for the Pianola Piano answers to your 
moods and emotions as no other piano-playing instrument could do. 


The Pianola Piano strikes the right notes for you, shows you how to interpret the most complicated 
music, and plays with all the magic of perfect technique, but it leaves the artistic expression wholly to you. 


‘ ° 

‘The Metrostyle The Themodist 
is almost as valuable as the instrument itself. causes the theme to stand out boldly from 
It has filled me with admiration and wonder,”’ the accompaniment. Just as the voice of a 
says Humperdinck, the famous composer of singer is heard clearly above the _ instru- 
“The Miracle.” The Metrostyle is the mental accompaniment, so the Themodist 
feature of the Pianola Piano which shows gives the meody its proper prominence. 
the novice how tore der the music with the No matter where the vein of the melody 
understanding and expressi n of a gifted may run on the keyboard, the Themodist 
musician. The world's greatest musicians gives it its proper value. It gives the 
are agreed that no piano-playing device is player an absolutely governable touch. 
worthy of recognition unless it contains the Like the Metrostyle, it is an exclusive feature 
Metrostyle. There is only one that does of the Pianola Piano, and cannot be 
the Pianola Piano. duplicated. 





The Pianola Piano is a combination of the only perfect piano-player, the Pianola, with the 
best in pianos—the f.mous Steinway, Weber, or Steck. Call at olian Hail, and play it for 
yourself, or write for Catalogue ‘‘V.”’ 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
AEOLIAN HALL, — 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, 


IM THE CERMAN EMPEROR SYDN EY, etc. 


The Name “PIANOLA” is not, as many think, a name for any and all Piano-Playing devices. It is a 
Registered Trade Mark, applicable only to the instruments made bv the Orchestrelle Company. 
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they are certainly most graceful and 
dignified. Collars are also giving food 
for reflection this season. There is a 
new one; I have heard it called 
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These collars suit pretty women with 
beautiful necks, or young girls with the 
first freshness of youth, but they do 
not become women who, although 
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Medici, Valois, Henri II., and Byronic. 
But, under no matter what name, it is 
a collar, and it rises from somewhere 
below the ears and mounts at the 
back or the neck, from where it rolls 
back limply and looks very picturesque. 


A Girlish Gown by Laferriére. 


[Félix 


quite charming and pleasant to look 
upon, have thin necks and tired faces. 
Waistbelts are either of the narrow, 
diminutive kind I have alluded to, or 
they are sashes, some small, some 
voluminous, and they indicate a 
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Model No.VII. 


Price £11 
with Wood Horn, Price £12 
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phone, no 
matter at what price, 
always look for the 
world-famed trade 
mark ‘His Master's 
Voice. It is your 
safeguard and our 
guarantee. 




































HE ‘His Master's Voice, 
Gramophone No. VII, is the 
one which, above all others, 










has stood the test of time. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton took one of these models 
with him on his Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, Dr. Grenfell relied upon one 
for musical relaxation from his 
arduous labours in the Arctic LAt~e. 
Regions, and a model is now with Captain Scott 4 
on his attempted journey to reach the South Pole, 


His Master’s Voice 
GRAMOPHONES 


in Polar Regions 


It is the instrument which has stood the severest possible tests, travelling 
with these great Explorers, and never failing them during their great and laborious 
journeys, but relieving with music their hours of terrible solitude. 

The acoustic properties are splendid ; the motor has a strong triple spring 
and worm gear ; the cabinet is of solid carved oak; the turntable is the full 
twelve inch size, and the instrument is fitted with speed indicator. If desired 

it can be obtained with wooden horn, regarding which Sir Henry J. Wood 
(the eminent Conductor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra) writes :—“ I 
consider that the new wooden Horn you have brought out, one of 
which I have on my own Gramophone, marks a very important 
advance in the accurate reproduction both of the voice and 


of instrumental music. HENRY J. WOOD.” 


The Gramophone 


Company, Limited, 
at Citys Resd, €.C. 






















Do not fail to get 
details of this Instru- 


ment from any _ac- 
credited Dealer to a 


write us direct for our 
catalogues and _des- 
uses of a“ His Master's 
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slightly high waist-line, lifted behind. 
Looped skirts are also peculiar to this 
season. Some are caught up in front, 
rather low down, with a bow or a 
buckle, others at the side, others at the 
back, after the fashion of the old 
polonaise. Paniers of mousseline or 
voile de sote are knotted at one side 
and allowed to fall in points at the 
other. Flat satin or silk panels are 
turned back, and held in place by 
buttons; but this last idea is not much 
to be recommended, as I have seen 
women look like a collection of sealed 
envelopes by its practise. 


* * * 


The “ useful’’ little coat is having 
much success this season. It is in silk, 
and it has easy sleeves, cut-away 
basques, and sometimes a waistbelt or 
sash. It should be in a colour that 
will go with any of our afternoon 
dresses, as it is meant to slip on in the 
cool of the evening after a hot afternoon 
at the races, at Hurlingham, at a 
cricket match, or a garden party. 
Very often one feels the need of a 
garment like this, and, now that long 
scarves are not worn, the choice lies 
between a garment of this kind or an 
ostrich feather stole, and there is no 
question as to which is the smarter of 
the two. Some of the race cloaks are 
long, and generally they are in taffetas, 
trimmed with ruching and lined with 
chiffon. These chiffon linings are really 
charming. They add very little to the 
warmth of a coat, and they give a soft 
note of charming colour to a dull- 
toned material. Some of the favourite 
tints this season are not easy to wear, 
but they are wonderfully attractive, 
from an esthetic point of view. Citron 
and black, tobacco and brown, mush- 
room shades cleverly blended, and pure 
banana, with cream just like the inside 
of the fruit, all look the last thing in 
good taste. A certain taffetas of shot 
mauve and pink looks well with any of 
these shades, and is sometimes used by 
milliners as trimming to a citron-brown 
straw. Covert-coating, being some- 
thing in the same strain as these 
shades, is popular for useful morning 
or travelling suits, and with a smart 
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straw “marquis” 


shooting out at 
one side, as the new “marquis” does, 
I can think of nothing smarter. 


* * * 


And now it is that we must think of 
hats! They are of all shapes and all 
sizes and all materials. There are 
flower toques, taffetas toques, straw 
toques, and lace toques covered with 
black tulle. There are “ marquis” 
shapes of every possible variation on 
the old one, so well known and so well 
liked—there are round, pork-pie shapes 
of straw, with velvet-covered brim and 
an aigrette posed Turkish fashion in 
front, and there are large picture 
shapes of every possible sort, some 
trimmed with ribbon, some _ with 
flowers, others with aigrettes, and 
quite a lot with lace. The chief thing 
to remember when buying any one of 
these different shapes is that its line 
must be the one which will go best 
with the costume it is to be worn with. 
As a rule very little trimming, and 
that trimming so placed as to accentuate 
the line of the hat, is most successful. 
Never have a multiplicity of anything 
on a hat. One good feather rightly 
placed, one aigrette, one spray of really 
good flowers, will ensure a hat trimming 
that a Parisienne of the first order will 
choose—and, try as we will, we have 
never quite caught the cachet of the 
Parisienne in the choice of our hats. 
Still, we may as well go on trying and 
not be ashamed of doing so, for she, in 
her turn, will gracefully acknowledge 
that she has never yet captured the 
grace of an Englishwoman when 
making tea in her own house. A great 
many of the aigrettes, flowers, and 
feathers are placed high and straight 
now, after having been lowered all 
winter, but the big bergére hat keeps 
its trimmings low, a point very tall 
women will seize upon with joy, for a 
very tall woman in a high-trimmed hat 
is often too awe-inspiring for real 
grace. The pose of the hat shows the 
hair all round, and some of the newest 
toques rise very high behind, after the 
style of fifteen years ago. Evening 
coiffures are still quite Eastern. Turbans 
of silk or satin beautifully soutaché, 
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E happy and it’s easy to be 
good, say some. But be 
beautiful and it's easy to 

be happy, say the more profound. 
If your complexion is not right, 
you are far from happy. Only 
those who have struggled to 
attain even a mediocre com- 
plexion can appreciate this 
truth. The woman with social, 
domestic or professional duties 
crowding every hour of her life 
has little time for experiments. 
She wants resul/s, and here 
Madame Helena Rubinstein, a 
master in the science, steps in 
and gives just the final touch 
needed. The 

open sesame 
this Viennese 
Complexion 
Specialiste in 
vokes is— 
Valaze. Valaze 
is conveyed 
simply and 
gentlywith your 
finger tips. The 
skin breathes 
through a 
myriad mouths, 
and Valaze, 
antiseptically 
clearing and 
stimulating the 
tissues, prevents congest'on of 
the res so that the skin 
breathes right, looks right, is 
right. Such a result stands for 
freedom fromwrinkles, blotches, 
muddy appearance, frecklesand 
sallowness. 

Madame Rubinstein has sole 
control of Valaze, the price of 
which is 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jar. 

The following are prices of 
several other specialities for 
home treatment recommended 
by Madame Rubinstein : Novena 
Cerate, a most effective and 


RESULTS IN 
BEAUTY 
CULT. 


natural skin cleanser, 2/6, 4/6 
and 12/6 a jar. Valaze Lip 
Lustre, for dull, blanched lips, 
2/-and8/6 Valaze Snow Lotion 
(Viennese Liquid Powder), 4-, 
7/-, and 10/6 a bottle. Thesame 
“ special ’ for greasy skins, 7/6, 
15/-, and 21/- a bottle. Dr. 
Lykuski's Valaze Herbal Soap, 
composed of almonds and rare 
herbs, contains some of the 
properties of Valaze Skin Food, 
2/6 and 4/6 a cake. 

New methods have been in- 
troduced by Madame Rubin- 
stein for the treatment of 
pronounced and deep - seated 
wrinkles, of 
puffiness under 
the eyes, of 
enlarged or dis- 
tended pores, 
greasiness and 
coarseness ofthe 
skin, of black- 
heads, lines 
about the eyes, 
loss of facial 
contourand 
looseness of the 
skin about the 
neck, which 
the French so 
apily call “cou 
de dindon "’ 

If you write to Madame 
Rubinstein for an appointment 
she will be pleased to see you, 
but if you are unable to call 
on her and prefer to treat 
yourself at home, she will 
send you free of charge her 
book “ Beauty in the Making,”’ 
in which will be found a 
remedy for every complexion 
trouble. 

All correspondence should 
be addressed to Madame H. 
Rubinstein, 24. Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, W. 








PARIS BRANCH: 255, RUE ST. HONORE. 















\RE YOUR EYES 





SOQ 
: \ 





IF NOT, you nee* Dr. Gilbert 
Percival’s Book on “ Eyes,” that 
tells of anew Natural Method of 
strengthening the eyes 
WITHOUT SPECTACLES, 
OPERATIONS, OR 
DRUGGIN 





G. 
A self home treotment in the form 
of a gentle massage, that s imu- 
latus iue ©, es by res orin the normal circulation of blood—that 
is all that weak eyes require. Bu it does more—it moulds the 
eye pa niessly but sure ly to its perfect shape. 1 hisis necessary 
to correct near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred 
defects. 

It is absolutely safe, not coming in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ daily manipulation in your own home 
(or elsewhere) is all that is required to count-ract eyestrain 
and headache and abandon eyeglasses. 


Don't look at the world through a window. 
See with naked eyes as Nature intended. 


1/- BOOK ON “EYES”—FREE 


To expose the folly of the Spectacle Habit, and teach the 
natural care of the Eyes, the Book is being distributed at cost. 
If yo: wear Spectacles or your eyes are affected in any way, we 
shall be glad to send you a Copy. 

Simply send your full name and address and 3 (if abroad 


foreign) sta ‘ps. 
Jo this wise act to-day. Address:—W. PER“IVAL, 
Neu-Vita Eye ‘Inst., 6-106 Exchange Building, 


Southwark, London, Eng. 


The Normal Eye 


NORMAL? 














DONT LOSE 
YOUR HAIR 





CUTICURA 
SOAP SHAMPOOS 


And occasional light 
dressings of Cuticura 
Ointment will prevent it 
when all else fails. Let 
us send you a liberal sam- 
ple of Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment, free, if you " 
have doubts about it. 


Outicura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
where. Sawple of each, with 32-p. book, 
post-free from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns & Oo., 
Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter D. & ©. Oorp., Boston, U. 8. A. 

a@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort 








with Cuticura foap Shaving Stick. 
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turbans of tulle spiked with an aigrette 
fastened by a gorgeous jewelled buckle, 
turbans of brocade, and a great many 


richly em- 
broidered 
bands are in 
favour. 
Jewelled 
caps spiked 
with ai- 
grettes or 
hung with 
heavy ear- 
rings, strings 
of pearls, or 
other stones, 


twisted 
round the 
head —all 


these __ bar- 
baric styles 
are in 
fashion, and 
the woman 
who wears 
her hair as 
her only 
adornment is 
rare; butshe 
is, to tell the 
truth, all the 
more distin- 
guished. 
Occasion- 
ally, too, a 
girl twists 
her hair quite 
simply and 
Sticks -.ia 
flower over 
her ear, and 
the result is 
just as 
charming as 
it ever was. 


* * * 


Gloves 
must match 
the gown, as 
usual, shoes 
and stock- 


ings must do the same, and the money 
one needs to be properly shod in these 
days is enough to scare a millionaire. 
It is when one reaches this point of the 
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A Foulard Dress in blue and white by Francis. (Félix 


extravagance. 








toilette that one realises why so many 
women always dressin black. They can 
then be properly shod and stockinged 


at a reason- 
able fee. But 
when one 
sees with 
one’s own 
eyes boots of 
pale mauve 
brocade em- 
broidered in 
gold with 
pale mauve 
vamps of kid 
or suéde 
shoes of 
green satin 
studded with 
diamond 
buckles for 
wearing with 
a black satin 
tailor - made 
trimmed 
with green, 
lace shoes for 
wearing with 
a lace dress, 
and so on for 
a very long 
time, the 
heart of one 
fails, and a 
reaction to- 
wards | sim- 
plicity sets 
in. Surely 
plain silk 
stockings 
and plain 
chevreau 
shoes are 
good enough 
for any 
woman for 
her walkings 
and drivings 
out, and, if 
she: must 
wear fancy 
footwear, let 


her do so in her own house, or, at any 
rate, when she is dressed for the even- 
ing in a gown that allows of such 
Some wild creature 
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Hygiene in 
daily life. 











A ministering angel thou.” 


‘4711 has stimulating and reviving pro- 
perties above all other perfumes. Headach2 
yields to it like a charm, and mental stress 
and worry are unfailingly and instantly relieved 
by its. penetrating fragrance. 

“4711” is a better pick-me-up than any drug, 
and is an infinitely more pleasant remedy. A 


bottle of ‘‘4711” should be kept handy in 


“When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
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every brain-worker’s desk. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world, and 
‘4711’ should be asked jor by name, Its label is Blue and Gold. 
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Catalogue Free. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
TRUSSES, BELTS. 


‘*VARIX,"' all about Elastic 
Stochings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 

stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
Saal 38 Oxferd St., Lendon. 
(City Branch, 52 Fore Street, B.C) 

















DINNEFORD'S 


MAGNESIA 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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appeared in Paris with stockings of a 
silk mesh so wide and so transparent 
that she looked as if she had no 
stockings on at all; and very often one 
sees stockings with priceless lace in- 
sertion showing above shoes with 
heels so high that to walk in them 
is a continual danger. But as the 
last word in folly were the shoes that 
were shown in a window of the Rue 
de la Paix, made of ostrich feathers, 
and priced at £20. And there is a 
bootmaker in the same city who 
boasts of being the most expensive 
in the world. He never makes a 
pair of boots under £5; yet he has so 
much to do that he is forced to refuse 
orders. 
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In our illustrations we show two 
pretty summer dresses which are quite 
easy to wear and not difficult to copy. 
The first is by Rondeau, and is in beige 
taffetas and black Chantilly. The 
second is by Laferriére, and is in pastel 
blue taffetas, sprigged with tiny 
daisies, covered with a grey mousseline 
tunic, striped with blue grey velvet, 
and studded with daisy buttons. The 
hats worn with these dresses go to 
prove that moderate hats are quite 
smart, and show that the pose is such 
as to show the hair and line of neck. 
The third dress shown is in blue and 
white foulard bv Francis, and for a 
thoroughly usefa’, simple afternoon 
dress the model is distinctly good. 





“VIOLETS” 


A DAY DREAM. 


BY GLADYS MITCHELL BRUCE. 


™ I’LITS, vi'lits, only a penny a 
bunch.” The  flower-girl 
eagerly questions each hurry- 

ing face. 

A London street, its rows of gaunt 
houses ; the heavy atmosphere suffused 
with a faint veil of grey fog, the dull 
monotonous rumble of traffic, the weary 
feeling of struggling humanity, the 
sound of anxious footsteps hastening 
along the paved road of life. The only 
colour in this dim picture a patch of 
violets—violets heaped in profusion on 
the flower-girl’s tray. Violets, whose 
breath, laden with a thousand memo- 
ries, floats on the stifling air and creeps 
unbidden, it may be unwelcome, into 
the very heart of every passer-by. 

The City man, his mind running in 
figures, pulls up short to buy a bunch 
of the flowers, whose sweet scent stirs 
his dull memory into activity, telling 
him that he still possesses a heart. 
Emotions long stilled, memories bitter- 
sweet, youthful dreams, awakened by 
the fragrance of those violets, rise per- 
sistently all day long, following him, 





tugging at his sleeve, even in the midst 
of the all-absorbing worship of Mammon. 

“Poor little modest flower!” A 
youth, battling with the harder side of 
life, looks down with pity on the bunch 
of violets in his hand. Like a soft 
caress their breath touches his sensitive 
heart, raising him above the hum of 
city life into the “ fool’s paradise” of 
fancy. 

Two girls approach ; one is richly 
dressed. The flower-girl steps eagerly 
forward, her monotonous cry changing 
to a note of earnest interrogation. The 
elder of the two waives aside the modest 
English flower; the more expensive 
Parma violet is selected-—they remind 
her of Nice and of the Carnival. Her 
companion, in the plain brown dress 
scarcely hears these flippant remarks. 
Bending over the tray of English 
violets she has become unconscious of 
her surroundings. The violets whisper 
in her ear of babbling brook and the 
song of birds. She sees her home—the 
tiny cottage, her mother’s smile; her 
little brother, for whose sake she has 
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left that simple, happy life to live in 
the glare of London Society, where she 
must silently endure a thousand veiled 
insults that only a dependant can 
understand. When she turns away a 
violet glistens in the feeble sunshine— 
a tear from a lonely, sympathetic 
heart lies, like a dewdrop, on the 
violet’s breast. 

All day long the violets pour out 
their fragrant life on the sullen air, 
growing fainter, fading away as the day 
wears on. Hundreds hurry past. Few 
allow themselves to catch the sweet 
thoughts that hover round the flowers ; 
fewer still have time to stop and buy. 
The flower-girl knows nothing of this 
magic fragrance. The scent of a tray 
full of fresh violets brings back the 
picture of a cold, bleak morning, a 
noisy market, the beginning of a hard 
day’s work, and vague, uneasy question- 
ings prompted by pangs of hunger. 
Far dearer to her heart than the fairest 
flower is the sight of a little heap of 
dirty coppers, counted out on an empty 
tray. 

A fashionably-dressed couple stop 
before the flower-girl. The man offers 
his companion a bunch of English 
violets, but, as before, they are scorn- 
fully declined. 

“Parma violets look so well on fur ; 
English violets are so common!’”’ she 
explains. 

The man puts the rejected bunch of 
violets in his buttonhole, his thoughts 
leap back to a forsaken memory—the 
street fades ; the sound of traffic grows 
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less; he answers his companion 
mechanically ; his thoughts are far 
away. 


Violets, violets, nothing but violets | 
There at least in the cool solitude of the 


wood that shy, most modest of flowers © 
The — 
ground was carpeted with them, the 
air was filled with their fragrance. AJ 
girl sat on the stump of a tree, with? 


was not afraid of being seen. 


violets in her hands, in the basket at 


her side ; violets profusely at her feet ;¥ 
violets, soft and dark, in her eyes. As ¥ 


someone drew near her colour deepened, 


an expectant smile hovered round her } 


lips... 


They come to a more crowded part | 
The man draws closer = 
to his companion ; the insidious scent™ 
of the Parma violets she is wearing’ 

penetrates into the very heart of that! 

enchanted wood. Forbidden dreams,” 

forbidden thoughts, a thousand regrets 
rush for a moment through his brain, © 
but he had deliberately scorned the | 
modest country flower, he had chosen © 


of the street. 


her rich, her more precious rival. In 


the press of the crowd something falls ~ 
to the ground: it is his bunch of 
English violets—they lie in the mudy 7 
For a moment he hesitates, then he © 
goes on his way—not daring to pick | 


them up. 


“Vi'lits, vi'lits, only a penny a7 


bunch ! ”’ 


CHa 
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